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PREFACE. 



Quiis. — Why Rambla ? 

Ans. — By that name the book is asso- 
ciated with the most cheerfiil street in 
the most prosperous town in Spain ; and 
under cover of the sound of the same, the 
Author hopes to escape from the imputation 
of . . . '' No 1 No I not Rambler, 

Rambla." 
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CHAPTER L 



INTEODUOTOBT, 



BiAEBiTZ, our starting-point, and town in the 
soutli of France, is delivered over to the 
ordinary battle of life, and neither its blue 
sky, its grand sea, nor its balmy air, inter- 
feres with the internecine struggle 'twixt 
Them and We : the persistent effort of 
Them being, by absorption into, to avoid 
the fearful ban,— 

" Without reprieye, adjudged to social death, 
Because We well pronounce our shibboleth, 
* Don't know them,' " 

Hard by this field of the cloth of clique, 

B 
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lies Irun, aduana of Spain ; and whilst our 
boxes are being opened, we borrow from 
Mr.O'Shea's excellent guide-book his elabo- 
rate and useful information. 

He says there are forty-nine provinces 
in Spain: a simple and easily intelligible 
statement; but within those boundaries, 
what a melee of history, of peoples, of 
climate 1 

Climate is character, and character is 
history, but if you make climate! An 
American doctor in a book about the 
sunny highlands of Mexico, — the burden of 
which is keep the axe away from these 
highlands, — goes so far as to suggest that 
perhaps even the Sahara itself is a lamen- 
table proof of the wanton ignorance of 
man, shown by his destruction of timber.^ 

^ As further confirmatioD, if any were needed, the 
following is added : — Th$ Influence of Forests on Cli" 
mate. — Dr. Schomburgh, the Director of the Botani* 
cal Gardens at Adelaide, states, '' The destruction 
of forests usually has the effect of reducing the rain- 
fall ; • • . the planting of trees increases the annual 
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O'Shea says, " Trees once abounded every- 
where in Spain ; ' ' so suppose that the 
despotic " Mesta Monopolist sheep-owner " 
had not hewn away at the unfortunate 
trunks, we should have had a different 
climate; ergo, a different people, there- 
fore an altered history. But leaving 
what might have been for what has 
been, even now we are confronted by 
114 pages of " general information," which 
has to be reduced and compressed like 
a Liebig's lozenge ; and to that end we call 
in " Busk." 

Busk's is an excellent book ; was written 
1833 ; has 364 pages, and contains Spain 
from 1000 B.C. to 1814 a.d., with an 
auxiliary spurt which carries it down to 



fall of rain. . • . The Russians burnt down Trans- 
eaacasian forests, . . • and converted fertile land 
into a desert simplj by cutting off the supply of 
rain. . . . Mehemet Ali increased the fertility of 
Egypt enormously by planting trees. . . . Replanted 
some 20,000,000 on the Delta."— Ttm^^, Sept. 19, 
1882. 

B 2 
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1831. Much of its information is con« 
veyed so. 




Then subdivided 



Dates. 


Oviedo. 


Navarre. 


Cordova. 


Spanish March. 


A.J>. 










718 


Pelago King. 








760 






Abderrahman. 




768 




Gbirci ^menes. 






778 








Charlemagne. 



Now though such tabular form conveys 
information in the most concentrated 
shape ; yet these tables alone extend over 
twelve pages, whereas our lozenge must 
not contain more than about as many 
words. From between the "First Phoe- 
nician" and the last king we must take 
some era, some moment in time as our 
Bland-point, and that we find on Busk's 87th 
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page. " This was about the brightest period 
of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
A.D. 1494, and marriages, seemingly thft 
most fortunate, were concluded for their 
children. . . . their second daughter,.^ 
Joanna, " Crazy Jane," married to Philip, 
the sonand heir of the Emperor Maximilian, 
by Mary of Burgundy, and already, in right 
of his deceased mother, sovereign of the 
rich and fertile Netherlands," 

For us this "brightest period," 1494 — • 
1598, is epitomized and immortalized by 
three great paintings. Let us pass before 
them. 

The first picture, a large one by a 
modem artist, stands in a vestibule of the 
gallery at Madrid. It depicts the poor 
demented queen, Joanna, by the side of her 
husband's cofiBn, out on the open plain, 
watching it with the keen ferocity, the 
mute, mad mourning of one who, by hap 
of her high position, can weep as she 
wills. 

Then comes Philip 11., his son ; flesh and 
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blood and brain of Charles as Charles of 
Joanna. 

In that full-length picture at the 
Escorial, he is before you, and makes you 
shudder. 

You see the poor, miserable small- 
brained, furtive animal, and you read 
on the lines of his face the inevitable out- 
come of such a nature endowed with 
power, — blood, misery, wickedness, and 
woe. 

You pity whilst you shudder, and know 
not whether it is scorn or loathsome 
sorrow for the poor victim of descent that 
most affects you as you stand opposite his 
portrait. 

That is our foreground. Then we pass 
on to Titian's splendid, unrivalled picture 
of Joanna's son, Charles V., in the gallery 
at Madrid. 

There he rides, type of his own mind 
and hers. She bore him, and he rides on 
through his stormy life, till his battling 
double — ^the conscience that would do 
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right, and the disease that could not — 
yields at last. The disease conquers, and 
Charles dies. 

But " Cuanto tiempo se detiene aqui el 
tren ? " 
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CHAPTER II. 

It is December, and there has been a vast 
deluge of rain ; the mud is over our boots, 
the station at Irun under repairs. 

The Spanish Basque Provinces reveal 
themselves to us thus : — 

Cold weather, dull sky, a train jammed 
into, or on to a wooden station in ruins. 
An ineffectual effort to understand a lan- 
guage of which you do not know a word. 
A claim by your qtomach for food, and 
a claim on your keys by the Customs. A 
general jumble of squash, train, mud, food, 
and portmanteaus, added to "which is the 
ever-present gasping for an interchange of 
ideas, a huge, ungratified yearning. 

You say bitterly, " Where's the refresh- 
ment room?" and succumb when you 
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realize ttat you don't know what " wtere,** 
is in Spanish, or " room," or " refresh- 
ment," or anything else. Then you take 
a desperate resolve of self-help. A feeling 
of do or die comes over you, and you find 
the buffet. 

You remount the train; a philosophic 
calm has succeeded to your passing weak^ 
ness, and you look out of the window. 

There is one thing in Spain for which 
you must be prepared ; it is that if you 
enter it at this end, and in any creditable 
month like December, you may get adroitly 
snowed up for an indefinite period. A 
man who was snowed up for fiftieen hours, 
near to Burgos, remarked, " The customs 
of Spain greatly aid such events by indif- 
ference; if you happen to extend the 
period of your detention, remain without 
food, and die, no one will take any notice, 
and no one will be blamed." 

We are not snowed up. This December, 
is a gracious one; nevertheless there is 
snow. 
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Indeed, there is snow to, and after 
Madrid, and, when travel is perforce by 
night, and the country is covered with 
snow, what is seen of that country is 
barely sufficient to justify a too positive 
assertion of its merits or demerits : never- 
theless we may risk two words to describe 
the scenery between Irun and Madrid — 
ugly, uninteresting. 

On our way we pass San Sebastian, 
" capital of Guipuzcoa, pop, 15,900,'* and 
possessor of a policeman. 

There he is; cocked hat; long gun; 
cloak and black gaiters. 

People have said that there are Spa- 
niards among the Spanish who are venal ; 
that a bribe is not a thing positively 
unknown ; but, on the other hand, it is also 
said that the military police are incorrup- 
tible. 

Certainly they are clean, sober, and 
upright in one sense at any rate. In all 
parts of the country, at all times, at every 
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station, on every road, in carriages, at 
concert, at church, they are met, invari- 
ably bearing testimony to those three ex- 
cellences at any rate. They have great 
power, too, and can arrest you — can even 
shoot you if they like. In our particular 
case they did not like. 

San Sebastian is an increasingly popular 
Brighton of Spain ; but turn to O'Shea, 
page 246. 

"1813, General Rey, Wellington, city 
sacked." Mr. O'Shea further assists 
memory with regard to Vitoria, which we 
reach after gradually ascending the valley 
of the XJrumea, having passed Tolosa and 
Alsasua. 

The train soon after crosses the Za- 
dorra and Ebro, enters " the grand, stern, 
.wild, Salvator Rosa scenery;*' runs up 
against Miranda de Ebro ; ricochets off 
that castle to which Roderick carried the 
fair La Cava; passes through a tunnel, 
and drops us at Burgos. 
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We reach Burgos in the dark ; it is very 
cold ; there is a fiirious raid of baggage- 
carriers ; a most ramshackle 'bus ; an 
Hotel Rafaela, with a company of atten- 
dants, host and hostess, host's "boots," 
hostess's housemaid, and a good half-dozen 
more. 

When at last we are housed inside the 
hotel, we are still far from being warm, 
for not a fireplace is there in any one 
of the rooms except the salon. The 
first bed-room shown terrifies by its inor- 
dinate, its gaping vastness, and the second 
is hardly less. Each has two recesses ; 
each a bed in each recess, shut off from the 
main apartment by glass doors. The 
effect of a little candle on the vast pro- 
portions of this gaunt ice-house is quite 
enough to make one seek bed under cover 
of worsted socks and frieze coat, in which 
night garb, plus cap, not unfrequently is 
sleep wooed. 

The Hotel Rafaela is clean, as the hotels 
generally are in Spain. 
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Indeed, the country is much maligned 
on this subject, and we bear witness to its 
cleanliness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

After a somewhat poetic breakfast of 
chocolate, sponge cakes, water, and azuca- 
rillo — or white sugar, like a roll, we look 
out of the window. Opposite is a barrack, 
a long, low, uninteresting building, with 
the gate fronting the hotel, and sentries 
thereat. 

The Spanish soldier may say he can do 
on a quarter of an ounce of bread what the 
English soldier cannot do on a whole 
ounce of beef. 

Let him say so. He can't walk about 
like an English sentry. Why, he talks 
when he is on duty, sometimes salutes, 
sometimes does not, sometimes stands, 
sometimes sits. Yet he is smarter than 
the French soldier, and presents, with his 
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green worsted gloves, altogether a cteer- 
ful, plucky appearance. 

The two — for there were two, one 
cavalry, and one infantry — sentries, en- 
joyed a pleasant lounge for some time, 
engaged in friendly conversation, whilst 
Burgos was unfreezing itself. 

As the sun rose, the street filled, and 
soldier got jostled up with priest. 

This priest is a purely Spanish inven- 
tion, a symphony in black, if a symphony 
is black cocked hat, black cloak, black 
legs, black everything (interior, of course, 
excepted). He simulates awe, and wakes 
echoes of past horrors, as his black 
robes rustle by in the present. He 
smokes. But this smoke requires a para- 
graph of its own. 

Eiding, walking, talking, eating, smoke. 
If driving a team, tuck the reins any- 
where — under your arms, sit on them, 
dispose of them anyhow, but have your 
two hands ready to roll your inevitable 
companion ; do the same deliberately, take 
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thrifty care of the grains of tobacco, 
and light up, not without trouble, by 
aid of flint, the back of a knife, and bit of 
worsted. 

If driving a turkey, for that now crosses 
our field of observation, take long puffs, 
and thus long pauses between the flips of 
the plaid by means of which you guide, 
but do not fluster the wandering bubly- 
jock. 

If driving a pony bare-backed, but for 
a barrel and a boy, do thus, for thus we 
see it done. The barrel falls of; that 
goes without saying; repeatedly falls, 
but cigarette, with his soothing way, 
interferes, and repairs the nerves of both 
boy and beast. 

Cigarette is magniloquent, or perhaps 
utter; and whether it is pudding or ex- 
pletive (with a hard Tc sound) which is in 
the mouth, cigarette remains. 

It is doubtful, however, if even he could 
have got the barrel along, had it not been 
that this pony was a relative of the 
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Spanish horse, and the Spanish horse 
^ is the most gentle creature, possesses 
the most spotless character under the 
sun. 

A Spanish horse never did wrong, 
unless not prancing high enough when 
jobbed in the mouth and spurred on the 
off side (to the spectator) is wrong. 

They are seen smitten, but before they 
do evil. 

Certainly there was onel A creature 
in a cart on a road by the rail. Some- 
thing got frightened— presumably the 
creature — and off it went. So did thp 
man, off out of the end of the cart on to 
his own, and there he lay, recovering his 
forgotten gutturals, getting them ready 
for present use, laid by, as they had been 
for a few minutes past in the land of 
Nod. 

As the biped recovered, so did the 
quadruped; only there had been put a 
certain limit of distance between them; 
about half a mile. The biped's recovery 





.?^^ 
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took place on the road, the quadruped's in 
a ditch. 

That creature did wrong; but it was 
a mule, and the mules do do wrong. 
Oh 1 their retribution. 

Burgos has two ends, one this side, the 
other that; or, if you are hypercritical, 
one that side, the other this. If you leave 
the Hotel Rafaela, and turn to the right, 
you will reach the cathedral, which be- 
longs chiefly to the earliest period of 
ogival architecture, and is undoubtedly 
one of the finest in Europe. 

In it may be studied the ogive, in its 
different modifications, from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century. Ferdinand el 
Santo founded this church, and Bishop 
Maurice laid the first stone. It was not, 
however, Llaguna asserts, during Bishop 
Maurice's rule, that the main body of the 
edifice was completed, which is distinct 
from the rest. 

The elegant curve on the east side, 
formed by the prolongation of the lateral 
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naves round the apse, is somewhat con- 
cealed by the chapel of the Constables, and 
the quadrangular Santiago, whilst a re- 
markable form of architectural beauty, 
we find in the forms being bold projections 
of internal parts as in embossing. 

The eye embraces the inward distribu- 
tion at one glance from the shape of the 
parts outside. We see on the fa9ades in 
the towers, the portals with their pointed 
arches, the rich decoration of statues, the 
ogival windows with gothic tracery, and 
those with what is like agimeces the high 
work of art, no less than in the interior 
with its naves, bays, lantern, cimborio, 
transept, retablo, sagrario, transagrario, 
rejas, trascoro pillars, and chapels. 

The above is taken from "Guide to 
Spain and Portugal, O'Shea." * 

Service was going on when we entered, 

^ The author refrains from always placing within 
inverted commas the information he receives from 
Mr. CShea, lest by alteration of sentences he should 
misquote him. 

2 
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aiding, by its picturesque groupings, 
the general lovely effect. The organ 
played. 

This organ is a marked feature in Spain's 
church, and often, by currents of un- 
expected melody, drives out the memory of 
her grim, gaunt, fearful past, substitutes 
a present of more tolerance, and even 
gives hope of a brighter future. 

Times of shocking bigotry and cruel 
despotism have been, and there lingers 
superstition grovelling and mind bound ; 
yet also there sparkles forth, congenial 
with her sunshine and the light spirits of 
her children, and placed before the senses 
by the medium of her church music, a 
gay and charming cheer. 

Sometimes a dance air, breaking in on 
the monotone of repeated prayer, sounds 
incongruous, but is welcome ; and here, at 
any rate, and now, as we stand within the 
precincts of this world-renowned edifice, a 
limpid stream of melodious and harmonious 
sound echoes round, and the existence of 
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that secret life in religion, which changes, 
but does not die, is forced home on us, at 
least in hope. 

The building itself too, sunk though 
it is amid squalid houses, triumphs, by its 
fairy lace-Uke ornamentation, over all 
disadvantage; and memory, retaining a 
glimpse of the cathedral at Burgos, pos- 
sesses a " thing of beauty, a joy for 
ever." 

When we had left this finest of 
cathedrals, the principal characteristics of 
which are great purity of style, harmony 
between the parts, pomp and beauty of 
ornament, and had proceeded on our 
way in this archbishop's see, this Burgos, 
capital of its like-named province, with a 
population of 25,000, and houses to match, 
we passed some pleasant trees by the 
nearly dry course of the (Arlanzon ?) river, 
and continuing a mile or so, reached Las 
Huelgas. 

There is a village round this " Sans- 
Souci (this holgar — to rest, founded by 
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Alfonso Vm., and his queen Leonora, 
daughter of Henry 11. of England, 1180)," 
and as we passed within its precincts there 
was a beast killed. 

The poor beast. 

It is dead, said a cheery, bright- 
faced lad sitting on its thighs, as it lay 
heaving, while the butcher sharpened his 
knife. "Dead," and he smiled a happy 
smile of innocent amusement as he smacked 
the recumbent carcase. 

Dead, well 1 that was fiction founded 
on the fact of the great heavy skewer that 
was driven into the nape of its neck, and 
by which it was numbed. At last, the 
butcher's knife was ready, and then the 
poor animal, by the agony of its gashed 
throat, lived again, and till, the life-blood 
ceasing to flow, a new and perfect death 
followed on the " dead." 

A cruel, ghastly sight with a lesson. 

The bright-faced lad, singing merrily, 
as the large, Uquid, speaking eye of the 
poor beast yearned, glazed, appealed. 
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and its life fled, speaks a volume on 
cruelty. 

For that lad was not so cruel as igno- 
rant. Cruelty, in the abstract, is com- 
paratively rare; but cruelty, the result of 
idleness and ignorance, is frightfully com- 
mon. Here was a cruelty of the idle and 
the ignorant : a banner floating on the 
turrets of Las Huelgas, proclaiming that, 
however wise in times past was the 
humanizing effect of these severe, pure 
gothic seclusions, in the times present they 
are past. Past, as far as use goes, as a 
musty book. There is the book — precious 
volume of yore — there its pages, there its 
verses, its tone, its tense — but who reads 
it ? Give me, says time present, a brighter 
book, a new-bound tome. And what is 
that ? The rights of animals. 

And though it is impossible to define 
these, and though such definition must 
gradually be found as the mind of man 
expands the heart of man, and enables 
him to take a just and more unselfish 
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view of his obligations toward the lower 
creations, yet it is possible to elucidate 
the subject by considering two acts of 
man towards animals, and to treat them as 
types. 

The one is vivisection ; the other pigeon- 
shooting. 

The first looked at dispassionately, 
would seem to be consistently co-existent 
with the rights of animals, the second in- 
consistent. 

The first is an effort — ^perhaps a 
blundering effort — to ameliorate suffering 
in animals, (or bodies, if that word seems 
more comprehensive). 

The second, an excess of selfish grati- 
fication performed by the superior body 
on the inferior. 

Walking along the streets of Barcelona, 
we stumbled on the shambles, where the 
poor leg-tied calves, lying in heaps, their 
bleating choked by the pools of others' 
blood, spoke loudly of the need of the in- 
terference of the mind on behalf of the 
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creatures that have to die that we may 
enjoy life. 

Standing in the hot sun at Seville, we 
were witness to the following scene. 

It was a beautiful day, and we watched 
with idle interest a happy family, down 
below us, on the deck of some small craft 
by the quay wall. 

The group consisted of two or three 
men and a family of cats. The work was 
done, the afternoon bright, clear, and 
sunny, the air still, and there seemed 
enjoyment in the group. Suddenly, up 
went one of the kittens into the air, and 
down under the waters of the Guadal- 
quiverit sank. 

However, kittens are drowned; per- 
chance this one*s just limit of life had 
been reached. Limit reached ! Not a 
bit. No sooner had it sunk than it rose, 
and no sooner did it rise, than it swam — 
swam to the side of an adjoining vessel, 
where the thrower, not without danger 
and diflficulty, swarmed and pulled it out. 
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Once more back to his own vessel, lie 
hurled it on to the boards, as though it 
were a cocoa-nut he wanted to crack, in- 
stead of a cat he wanted to save. 

His companions kept on dancing and 
singing. 

" Well," says Hurlingham, " what of 
it?" 

Simply this. The lad threw the kitten 
into the water, and on to the deck, for 
the selfish gratification of his own thought- 
less, worse self, and you do just the same 
thing. 

It is perfectly true that cruelty from 
us toward animals must go on. Nay, 
more, a certain amount of pleasure at the 
expense of the lower animals is legitimate ; 
but there is no reason why, because the 
legitimate " certain amount " is vague, we 
should not strive to define it, and lessen 
it where possible. 

Begin at the shambles, and bring the 
mind (the supreme arbitrator) to bear on 
the subject, with aim towards the better. 
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Try if some form of suffering, some 
shape of pleasm^e, will not yield to the 
dictation of better sense. 

Go to the Aquarium and see a man — 
**Dazano" twist, and twine, and writhe 
his body about like a very worm, and then 
philosophize as to how he could do as he 
does if there was not some anatomical 
bond between him and the worm he 
imitates. 

In his contortions, he is a sermon in 
flesh, pointing a moral, viz. our duty of 
intelligent regard for creation of which 
we form part.* 

2 Since T^ritiDg the above, Serjeant Ballantine's 
*' Experiences" on vivisection have been read. They 
are noted because he approaches the subject, as it 
is approached here, from a neutral point ; but his 
remarks seem strangely to commingle science and 
crime. His case is, dissection required corpse, there- 
fore resurrection ; resurrection required body, there- 
fore murder. But surely, if science required bodies, 
and the supply was not, body-snatching was almost 
commendable. 

A dead body, utilized for the purpose of science, is 
honoured. The consequent, or latber inconsequent 
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Such thoughts as the above are incon- 
sistent with any pleasure to be derived 
from bull-fights, and fortunately there 
was not one given whilst we were in 
Spain. 

murders, have nothing to do with the argument In 
the text above, however, neither is vivisection com- 
mended nor pigeon-shooting condemned. Both are 
held up merely as types of the action of man toward 
animals, and judgment on their respective merits is 
left open for the decision of others. The aim of the 
one is the advance of knowledge ; the aim of the other 
the continuation of pleasure. The former may be 
found wanting in the application of its aim, and it is 
for its credit, honour, and safety that it should be 
hedged in by difficulty. The latter may claim pre- 
cision of aim, and not gratification as its object, but 
this argument will hardly be admitted as valid. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ws stand inside the Conyent Chnrcli of 
Las Hnelgas. 

Our backs are turned on a higUj- 
chnrigaeresqae ^ altar, a movable pulpit 
on onr left hand ; before ns a large, barred, 
glass window or door, dividing the magni* 
ficently carved stalls within from the outer 
church. 

Through this glass door we watch a 
ghost-like nun, gliding from stall to stall ; 
and imagine her to be the abbess herself, 

* Webster, who &il8 us generally, never, does 
BO here, and leaves ns with nothing but ''chun> 
worm ** [AS. cyrran, cerrarij to tnm] on which to 
fonnd the etymology of this word. Bat it will do, for as 
this charr-worm is an insect that ''tarns about 
nimbly," so seems to be the style of that unpronounce- 
able, architectural word. 
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who, in former days, was " inferior to no 
one save the queen, had right of life and 
death, was lady over fifty-seven villages 
and boroughs, named her alcaldes, curates, 
chaplains, and was styled For la gracia de 
Dios.'' 

We do not care to linger long in this 
" Escorial of the North," with its tombs 
of Alfonso VII. and VIII. and others; 
so let us go, and, traversing the town, 
quit it again in the opposite direc- 
tion. We pass along by the almost dry 
bed of the river, through pleasant trees, 
and reach, in something over a mile, on a 
slight hill, La Cartuja — pronounced Kar- 
tookha. 

Once more we are on the precincts of 
holiness. The air is crisp and sharp, the 
sky blue ; a coating of ice is on the pools, 
a grey, uninteresting valley, closed in by 
low hills dotted with villages, around us. 
At the gateway there is the usual gather- 
ing of beggars, and the usual whine for 
alms. Till vespers are over we must 
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wait; then a shaven, loose-clothed priest 
admits us, speaking, when at all, in a 
whisper, and with constant bows and 
signing of the cross as we pass this saint 
or that sanctum. 

" Enrique III. died and willed a monas- 
tery ; Juan II., his son, carried out the 
will, 1442." 

The order is "Carthusian," •* St. 
Bruno" the founder. He, St. Bruno, 
lives in his statue by Manuel Percy, and 
our priest guide lives in likeness to the 
statue. 

There are pictures, and the pictures are 
of the oft-told miracle. A doubt there is 
of the validity of this relic of the cross ; 

but Saint seizes it, and o'er the dead 

man waves the morsel; he lives, doubt 
dies. 

There are tombs exquisite in conception 
and detail, " among the finest in Europe ;" 
"Juan II., Isabella of Portugal, Don 
Alfonso about 1470." 

There are cells, and the living dead. 
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To each a room on the ground floor, with 
a hole in the door through which to receive 
food, a small walled-in garden, two rooms 
above in which to sleep, and to pray. Stone 
all. Dull all. Cold all. Some twenty there 
are here immured, serving, first a novitiate 
of seven years, and then shut out for ever 
from the world. They may be bad, and they 
may be good ; some say the one, and some 
think the other; but that they are men- 
tally diseased none should doubt. They 
have not even music. They live on fish 
and vegetables and eggs, go to bed at six, 
rise at eleven for prayers, and go to bed 
again at one. Once a week they meet in 
common. Such is their life ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

If you put yourself in the train at Burgos 
towards evening — as you will probably 
have to do — ^you will arrive at Madrid 
next morning. 

You will thus, perforce in imagination, 
be able to enjoy the scenery ; and if, as with 
us, you have, in addition to a long De- 
cember night, the advantages of snow, 
you will possess an indefeasible stand- 
point from which to pronounce that the 
country is extremely ugly, barren, unin- 
terestiag, stony, and not worth looking 
at. 

By the time you have satisfied yourself 
on the above, a slight streak of dawn 
and a stop at one of the not infrequent 
stations will decide you to get out. At least, 

D 
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if you decide advisedly, you will do so, for 
you will find yourself at the Escorial, and 
will argue, why go on to Madrid to return 
liere on a future day. Let us tlien get out 
here now, and go on to Madrid in the 
evening. 

Says O'Shea, ** There are 16 courts, 40 
altars, 1111 windows outside, 1562 inside, 
1200 doors, 15 cloisters, 86 staircases, 
3000 feet of fresco painting, 89 fountains, 
32 leagues of surface to walk upon." 

If you turn to " ChepmeU's Course of 
History," you will see that ^* Cranmer was 
burned in 1556, a.d.," and if you revert 
to O'Shea, that in 1557 Philip II. thanked 
St. Lawrence for the victory of San Quin- 
tin, by expending twenty-one years and 
660,000Z. on the erection of the Escorial. 

He adds, *^ Philip, the real designer, 
was a man of great and pure taste;" and the 
Escorial must be considered " as express- 
ing the character and genius of its 
founder," bearing, as it does, " the stamp 
of a man of a special train of thought and 
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feeling.'* The architects under Philip 
were Juan Bautista de Toledo, Juan de 
Herrera, and Fray Antonio de Villacastin ; 
and, O'Shea continues, "whatever defects 
are noticeable must be ascribed to 
Philip." 

The " enlightened designer," sitting 
watching his work from " the summit of a 
hill close by" must therefore have been 
rather a nuisance to the architects. 

Philip wrote, " In acknowledgment of 
the many and great blessings which it has 
pleased God to heap on us, and continue 
to us daily, and, inasmuch as He has been 
pleased to direct and guide our deeds and 
acts to His Holy service, and in mainte- 
nance and defence of His Holy faith and 
religion, and of justice and peace ... we 
found and erect the Monastery of St. 
Lorenzo El Eeal, near the town of El 
Escorial . . . which we dedicate in the 
name of the blessed St. Lawrence . . • and 
found it for the order of St. Jerome." 

Good Philip I but now again O'Shea. 

D 2 
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" The south facade is the most denuded, 
and looks not a little like a huge poor- 
house or barracks, and barracks they were, 
indeed, for 300 Jeronimites, a portion 
of the vast army of monks, the sturdy 
soldiers of the faith, who fought and won 
the battle of the mind against barbarism, 
and handed down the knowledge and the 
practice of Christianity." 

A tangle of thought I 

There is truth in the view of the vast 
army of sturdy soldiers of faith winning 
the battle of the mind against barbarism. 
Yet how account for such ? It is repul- 
sive to think that progress has been made 
by such means as that spread overmuch of 
" the middle ages." Yet not to recognize 
some good in so much evil is more repul- 
tivo still. 

Belief has existed in power, its evils are 
patent. Unbelief has not yet existed in 
power, but the shadows of its evils are 
already cast across the path of life. 

Has the battle of mind against bar- 
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barism, against bigotry, yet been suffi- 
ciently won to admit of unbelief ? 

Barbarism is bad, but heretofore terror 
held it in leash. What is to hold barbaric 
agnosticism in leash ? 

If the battle of mind has not so far 
penetrated into the ranks of the foe as to 
compel that foe to live and move and have 
its being always in the recognition of the 
rights of others, this coarse, infidel age will 
be, if possible, worse than the coarse age 
of faith. 

If man will murder, it is better that he 
do so in the fear of God than without. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It is a cold, frosty day, and the five mules 
gallop us up the slight, short rise to the 
inn. 

The Escorial naturally absorbs atten- 
tion at El Escorial, but there are other 
houses, a street, perhaps two, and all near 
the base of some not imposing mountains, 
^* the wild, rocky, pine-clad slopes of the 
Guadarrama." Rock, stone, and sterility 
abound and a plain stretches away to- 
wards Madrid, grand in vastness, dull grey 
in colour, sprinkled with snow. 

As we gallop up the hill, the cold, frown- 
ing barn, poor-house, barrack, hospital, 
Escorial, looms upon us. Nor are we lost in 
admiration or wonder, till, within the great 
precincts, we physically are lost in this 
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magnificent waste of stone. We are lost in 
passage, in cloister, in court, on stair, yet 
not thoroughly, for a figure is with us, steer- 
ing our yielding bodies to doors of various 
interest, and recovering us when ejected 
at the same or another portal. He bears 
us by devious, but always stony ways to 
the church, and then, with finger on lip, 
leaves us in the splendid massive ** mas- 
terpiece of Herrera; that granite, Doric 
triumph of the Greco-Roman applied to 
Christian temples, where the greatest sim- 
plicity, majesty, height, and vast propor- 
tions prevail, and where the form is that of 
a square basilica assuming the shape of a 
Greek cross." 

Alone^ we can take in something of the 
spirit of this house of worship, the key- 
note of which is the littleness, the great- 
ness of man. Each is but one, but one 
in that house is as nothing. Each is but 
one, but one fills that vast space. 

That is to say, the church of the Escorial, 
by means of its vast, scarce broken, dome- 
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like interior, lays hold of the physical 
self, and makes it little ; while, however 
imperfectly, the mental, more purely 
spiritual, self fills the space with thought, 
half feeling, 

A poetic spirit breathes ; pantheon, altar, 
choir, and organ are mingled together till 
individuality is lost, an undefined past, 
present, and future found. 

This "Domus Dei" lays hold, too, of 
the less prosaic self by means of its 
nnchurchlike architecture, and its thus 
greater sympathy with (which, indeed, it is 
called) the temple. Built by a fanatic 
Christian king, it yet yields a sentiment 
fitting the service of Jove, and affords an 
unexpected link in the continuity of wor- 
ship. 

We put aside the precision of measure- 
ments, '' 320 feet long, 230 feet wide, 320 
feet high,'* and walk about as though, for a 
moment, companion of architect, and 
painter, of " Cristobal Eamirez, of Andres 
de Leon, of Julian de Fuente-el-Saz; of 
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others whose perfect skill and patient 
labour illustrated and wrote those mar- 
vellous choir books — each leaf made out 
of the skin of a calf. They walked and 
talked, and supped and slept, and are not, 
though their work is clear as if of yesterday. 

We are, as it were, one with each of all 
that gorgeous circle of kings laid by in 
their golden tombs, and shrink not from 
the poor, dying Philip as, out from all the 
loathsome misery of his body, he keeps 
crying for his soul. Crying bitterly, 
clutching the crucifix, staring at the altar, 
and, " Oh, God ! is it not out of the hum- 
bleness of my cell, the poverty, the plain- 
ness of my surroundings, that I cry ? " 

In the pantheon — under the high altar, 
" made entirely of marbles from Tortosa, 
and jasper from Toledo," there are none 
but kings and mothers of kings, who, all 
round the octagonal chamber, in rows of 
marble urns, twenty- six in number, lie, 
kings on the right, queens on the left. 

Here the late Queen Isabella heard maes, 
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and here the Prince of Wales looked on 
the uncovered mummy of Charles V. ; but 
here is not the last Queen Mercedes, early 
doomed to die, mother of no king. For her 
there is space nigh, but not here, and for 
her still the offices of her Church attended 
by the king, immortelles, and a pleasant 
memory. 

Alas I it is impossible to give a con- 
secutive account of this ** eighth won- 
der of the world :" this Escorial, church, 
convent, palace, monastery, all in one 
leviathan of architecture; impossible un- 
led by cicerone or knowledge to lead 
you by its greater or its lesser wonders ; 
its nude Christ in marble by Benvenuto 
Cellini ; its relicario ; its splendid pulpits ; 
its groups of statues, groups that open out 
histories of families, and present them 
ever as supplicants for Divine mercy — 
Charles, Isabella, Maria, Eleonora, Philip, 
Anna : its choir raised high over the main 
floor, rich in stalls of ebony, box, cedar, 
and magnificent crystal chandeliers; its 
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pictures, now here, now there, throughout 
this huge wilderness of hewn stone; the 
most interesting of all of which is that of 
Philip IL " at 71 " in the splendid library ;^ 
its palace, the walls of the many rooms of 
which are hung with the richest tapestries, 
a lost art to Spain, but histories of days 
gone by. 

A vision of the Escorial passes before 
us equally when we see and write; not 
outlined, not etched even ; a gloomy record 
of a gloomy mind ; a monument raised to 
the memory of individuality coupled with 
power ; a museum enclosing priceless works 
of genius ; a repertoire of history resound- 
ing chiefly thus : — I ; below me, ye ; above 
me, THOU. 

* Reference is made to this picture in the Intro- 
ductory Chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

In an hour and a half after leaving the 
Escorial you are at Madrid. 

No matter how short your stay is, how 
incapable your mind is, you must never 
pass through a country without forming a 
decision on its merits and demerits. 

Though quite unfitted and unable to 
say **They are" . . . "There is" . . . 
you'll say it. 

Let us take " there is " first. There is 
vast room for improvement in Spain. 

Does that mean that the vast room is in 
the country or the people ; or, perhaps, the 
hotel ? 

There is (a) vast room in the hotel — 
the Hotel de Paris — a long, low, scram- 
bling, bare-floored coffee-room. 
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There is an interminable row in that 
coffee-room, and there is an interminable 
row all over Spain. 

^*Were I Bang of England, or, better, 
Pope of Eome," my first edict would bo 
remarkable for lucidity, brevity, and utility, 
addressed to Spain, and consist of one word, 
** hush/' When to the inside clatter of 
hotel there is added the outside row of 
streets, and the whole is seasoned by con- 
stant talk at the very top of the voice, the 
ear-drum quivers, and keeps on vibrating 
with alarming pertinacity all through, and 
all over Spain. Hush, hush, for pity's 
sake, hush ! But how can they hear when 
they are making such a noise ? 

Another portion of Spain, where there 
is **vast room," is the fireplace. It is 
marvellous how the people manage for 
three months in the year ; they must store 
up caloric, and by the time it is all gone 
have got the sun ready again to " recu- 
perate/' 

Most of the houses are built in narrow 
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streets for shade, and most of the shops 
are open to the air, so that for weeks and 
weeks the unfortunate tradesman remains 
sunless, shaded, blue with cold, and blow- 
ing his fingers for warmth ; certainly there 
is a means of warming yourself, but it is 
attended with inconvenience ; a minute or 
two's abstraction, and you amalgamate so 
effectually with the charcoal fumes which 
the shallow brazier gives forth, that you 
are not. 

There are other things in Spain beside 
the fireplace and the row, which may 
appear as we proceed ; it is enough now 
that we deliver ourselves of a vast gene- 
rahty — the decadence of Spain. 

What has hitherto made a country 
great ? Its conquests. 

Covet, rob, and murder, you were great : 
be coveted, be robbed, be murdered, you 
were little. 

If after you had bullied yourself into a 
tolerably comfortable centre, you developed 
a few grand things, you were very great, 
highly civilized. 
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When the standard of excellence was 
brute power, offshoots, such as the Escorial 
— sucli as the Alhambra — were sure to at- 
tract attention and admiration. And justly ; 
they were the oiled waves of troubled 
waters. 

But when — and it is bound to come — 
the standard of excellence is another's 
power, that is to say, when my strife is 
to make room for your existence, first 
will fall greatness, as at present conceived. 
That detestable word of the French tongue, 
gloire will assume its proper meaning, 
viz. crime pardonable through ignorance. 
On the fall of gloire will follow a juster 
appreciation of great, isolated works ; and 
art itself will be considered pure or impure 
as it has risen on the living or the dead. 
If in order to erect that — I ground you 
down, your skull will grin through those 
arches, or on that pyramid ; but if to erect 
that — I aided you in the battle of life, 
your spirit will lighten those capitals 
and columns. Short, the time must come 
when the rights of others will be so firm 
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a creed, that wrongs done to others will 
cease in that present, will be condemned 
in this past. The struggle for existence, 
as a law of nature, will go on, but mind will 
so alter its field that the struggle will be 
to lessen the struggle. 

Present ideas of right and wrong will be 
then grotesque, and life will have assumed 
that form it now has more of with us 
English, since our present notions on 
duelling have ousted our past. Fictitious 
honour, false glory, and the untrue "1 
must," will have passed out of sight; a 
wiser I, a truer honour, a better glory will 
have arisen. 

This may seem nonsense, but it is not. 
If the world continues long enough, all this 
is bound to come. It is a law of health 
which nature aims at by means of her 
machine mind. 

The latest formula of the action of life 
or law is the survival of the fittest — the 
struggle for existence — ^but it must be evi • 
dent that such axiom is merely a station in 
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thought, not a terminus. The station is 
struggle, but the end, the aim, the ter- 
minus, is rest. 

The very acme of selfishness is " la 
gloire/* and it is impossible, if the mind 
developes, but that that word must stand 
out eventually in all its hideous nakedness. 

Sifted and brought down to its narrowest 
limit, it simply means** I," and the mind — 
the last development of nature — is given 
to work out the problem " You." 

The greatest cruelties in nature are 
found where there is least mind. 

Nature herself is far more cruel than 
man, and therefore it seems reasonable, 
and not unreasonable, to believe that the 
mind of man is the physician of nature, 
and is engaged in alleviating her (nature's) 
pain or struggle. And this idea, far- 
fetched and remote as it seems, is philo- 
sophically scriptural. 

Now all the above has arisen from 
those perplexing words ** the decadence of 
Spain I " 

E 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

When you have reached a capital you 
feel you have attained a goal, and if 
you are fortunate enough to see a king, 
you have all the heart of man can desire. 

We had all the heart of man could 
desire and more, for we not only saw the 
king, but the queen, in semi-state, going 
to prayers. 

No doubt there is good reason why 
every Saturday they should go to the 
Church of the Atocha, where, says O'Shea, 
** there is one of the most miraculous 
and venerated images in Spain, with a 
magnificent wardrobe, in an indifferent 
building." 

There is also good reason why the 
present man should be king. He is the 
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son of his mother, and his mother was 
Queen Isabella ; but why she should have 
been queen and not Don Carlos king is 
a matter pertaining to the royal family 
and Spanish people. 

It seems unadvised for royalty to alter 
the order of succession, but that is their 
afEair ; at any rate, Queen Isabella became 
queen because of the repeal of the Salic 
Law in 1830, and Don Carlos fought for 
the crown in consequence of that repeal. 

Fortunately the present king is the 
better for his early years of exile, and has 
a good reputation. He is a good-looking 
young man, and, as he drove past in an 
open carriage, carried his hat almost con- 
stantly in his hand. The carriages, the 
escort, the smart liveries, and the horses 
were all attractive and gay, and the queen 
not the least ornamental part of the 
whole. 

On the matter of the royal carriages and 
horses a volume might be written. 

The former number over 100 and some 
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are splendid ; there are over 260 of the 
latter in the palace stables. 

"But what is Madrid like?" It is 
like Paris, it is like Madrid, it is like a big 
town with some very fine, handsome 
houses, and some very fine, large, broad 
streets. 

It is extremely hot in summer and very 
cold in winter. It stands in a most unin- 
teresting, ugly, bare, large, stony plain, 
and seems to possess fewer places of interest 
in its vicinity than most capitals. It is 
very little Spanish. It is very uninteresting. 
However, I will ask Mr. O'Shea to address 
the meeting. 

"Madrid (population 1878, 416,000), 
There is a gobemador civil, and an alcalde 
corregidor at the head of the ayuntamiento. 
It was an advanced post of the Arabs 
when Toledo fell into their, hands, razed, 
finally taken, wrested a second time, and 
recovered by Alfonso Vlll., 1083." What 
of all that, and its name Mahiibib? but 
think of this. " In those days, over the 
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present arid plains extended tliick forests 
of oaks, chestnuts, madrons." 

There is a reflection worth reflectinof on 
the next time any one goes with an axe and 
without a sapling. 

" In the sixteenth century Madrid became 
the residence of Charles V., though Toledo 
was then the court and capital ; and in the 
reign of Philip II. it (Madrid) was declared 
the only court of the kingdom. 

" Imperial y coronada, muy noble muy 
leal y muy lieroica." 

It rises on the slopes and surface of a 
plateau formed by sandy limestone hills, 
and is bounded north-north-east by the 
Somosierra, north-west by the Gl-uadarrama 
range of hills. The Manzanares girds 
it to the west and south-west : and 
notwithstanding the most unfavourable 
circumstances — aridity — great elevation — 
waterless river — isolated situation and 
treeless, wind-blown plains — it bids 
fair shortly to become one of the hand- 
somest and most prosperous capitals of 
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Europe ; because of being made the axis of 
a wheelof railways. 

Mr. O'Shea further enumerates the Royal 
Palace, Museums, BibHoteca, Churches of 
San Geronimo, San Isidoro, Sto. Domingo, 
Santa Maria. The public buildings : Town 
Hall, Congress (House of Commons), 
Senado (House of Lords), the mansion 
of the Duke of Alba. The squares, streets, 
promenades, Prado, Buen Retiro, theatres, 
&c., &c. 

It is evidence of much knowledge and 
obserration to say, " Ah ! yes — ^very 
moresque *' (moresque is the best term, but 
anything with more will do — more — moor 
— morish). 

You must say it ; it shows you know 
that the Moors were here ; and when you 
add " they left their mark," there" is 
opened up a very large field for the admi- 
ration by others of yourself. 

As regards that mess, for instance, of 
wretched meat, cabbage, peas, beans, 
chicken, bacon, sausage, all in one dish. 
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^^ Oh ! very moresque. You see Moors 
always have a dish, and they put their 
fingers in it." 

And now for song and dance. 

With regard to the latter, the philosophy 
of the thing is not far to seek. 

The further you go south, the more 
SBsthetic (to give this word a chance) is the 
dance. 

If an eastern potentate can be shocked, 
no doubt the Shah was shocked by the 
unblushing effrontery of the "Numidian 
Crane," alias the English demoiselle at 
the ball; that low dress, that uncovered 
face, that whirling and clasped form could 
not fail to rouse in the Persian feelings 
astonied, and deprecatory. So we — where 
we go — carry with us our shock and 
deprecation for that which astonishes. 
Let it be so ; the more the seed of inter- 
communication is scattered over the earth, 
the less awry and rigid will grow the 
product of each comer. 

But is the Spanish dance assthetic ? Ah ! 
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well ! it is impossible to separate dance 
from music; and we will consider both in 
"Zarzuela" (an operetta); "La Nina 
Bonita/* words by Mariana de Larra, 
music by Fernandez Caballero; in which 
there is a rattling gaiety, a joyful swing. 

Spanish music, Spanish dance — when it 
is good — has verve, has go in it. 

To see a fair Andalusian throw her 
mantilla over her shoulder, and cross the 
stage, refreshes like an April shower. 
There is a something, a set of the bust, 
or of the head, or of the hip, which sends 
her action (forgive the term) right up to 
the tip-top of a particular form of proud 
and rather defiant feminine grace. To 
imitate it would be to robe it in coarse- 
ness ; to see it is to catch its beauty as a 
sun-gleam. 

Nor can we forget a sunny Christmas 
afternoon at Seville and that bridge. You 
know how, sometimes, a wide ditch divides 
a field from a road, and that means of 
access to the field is obtained across 
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this by a small bridge, a very few feet 
square- 
On such a bridge, then, you must mass 
a goodly company, the audience seated on 
the curb-stone at either side, the dancers 
in the contracted centre. There we see 
the dance out in the open, not got up 
for the tourist, or pay, but pleasure, 
and it has grace. As may be imagined, 
space is of little importance. Give room 
to move the feet little, the body more, the 
guitar, the Castanet, the voice sometimes 
with song, sometimes with shout most, 
the hands that are free adding a clapping 
accompaniment, and you have the Spanish 
dance. To this you must concede what 
makes it — viz., the light heart, the pic- 
turesque dress, the lithe figure, and the 
brilliant sun. 

Now for a curse. If at Seville, Cor- 
dova, Huelva, Cadiz, you sought the 
popular music and dance, shunned the 
cosmopolitan opera, but pursued to every 
nookthe people's terpsichore, always finding 
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the same thing, you might be tempted 
. • . At any rate, listen. 

There is a room full to over-crowding, 
and fuller with glasses and smoke. 

There is a platform, and thereon is a 
semicircle of males and females. 

The semicircle is aroused. Some one 
has put his or her foot down, or sent the 
first clap of hands ringing round the hall. 

They still are all seated ; but the man 
in the middle peppers the already over- 
heated hotch-potch of sound by banging 
his stick on the ground, — 

Bang — ^bang — bang, 
Bang — ^bang — ban g, 
Clap — clap — clap, 
C lap — clap — clap — bang. 

The noise, and the smoke, and the 
glasses, and the people are all beginning 
to be stimulated by the outrageous sym- 
phony ; when, without warning, a flower- 
crowned lady on the left, right, middle, or 
anywhere, inspired into motion, slips for- 
ward from the circle to the front. The 
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clap increases, the guitar and the Castanet 
double their exertions, the audience shout 
to the occasion ; and, whilst another lady 
screams a ditty fitted for the fair danseuse, 
she poses, up go her arms, her delicate 
wrists bending detenninedly in the wrong 
direction, round goes her body, and at 
centre a sort of snake wriggle is given, 
curious to behold. 

As without warning she rose, so without 
notice she sinks, making way for the young 
athlete with the stick. 

His contortions arrest the breath of the 
inquiring foreigner, but add flavour to 
the coffee cups. 

He begins, 

Bang — bang — ban g, 
Bang — bang — ^bang, 

then bending over in his seat, aided by a 
direful waste of muscular, facial contortion, 
sends his voice right up to the very top of 
his nose, and there fixing it, chucks it out 
of his mouth into your ear, with a power 
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and force fearful as torture. The audience 
clamour with joy, the semicircle choruses in 
clap and shout, the facial victim whets the 
giddy babel with his "bang," and does 
not die of burst brain veins. 

There is another form of amusement in 
Spain, which is painfully dull to a spec- 
tator — it is a masked ball. 

We assist at one or two where the ladies 
only are masked, and the efEect is extremely 
distressing. However, it enables us to 
expand our grasp of intellect, and to derive 
the masked ball from the Moor. Clearly 
in these f6tes, there is a veiled reference to 
the past, a moresque etching in dominoes 
reproducing harem and Sultan ! 

We now stand in " the finest picture- 
gallery in the world," still says O'Shea. 
" Eather a collection of splendid gems, than 
a complete chronological series of schools — 
62 Eubens, 63 Teniers, 10 Eaphaels, 46 
Murillos, 64 Velasquez, 22 Van Dycks, 43 
Titians, Tintoretto, Veronese, Breughel, 
Snyder," .... Can anything be more 
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hopeless than to endeavour to convey in 
writing any interest to you, any, even 
unworthy, compliment to the gallery, any 
satisfaction to oneself ? Yet the obligation 
exists. 

. We are within that which has drawn 
together the four quarters of the globe; we 
are in front of unique power. 

What is the matchless gift that stretches 
before the eye, a very flood of sensation ? 

You stand before 686. You are in the 
presence of Charles V. Nay, more he 
reads you his whole history, his whole life. 
It is realized in his face, and poetized in 
the accessories of the picture, his horse, 
the armour. 

Titian has painted a far-reaching lecture 
in this portrait of the Emperor King, and 
has shown the why of his acts by faithful 
limning of the sad, firm face, itself the 
reflex of the mind. 

The picture lives, and this, the test of 
exceeding merit, confines itself to no 
subject. 
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That Crucifix, by Velasquez, lives ; so 
does the Surrender of Breda, and so should 
" the finest picture in the world," Raphael's 
Christ bearing the Cross. 

Were there nothing else to see in Spain, 
the pictures at Madrid would repay a visit, 
and it is because of the impossibility to 
name the frequent gems that we say so 
little, and leave capital and gallery at the 
same moment, not even alluding to either 
House of Parliament, both visited, both 
(to us) uninteresting, unattractive, un- 
adorned. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

An artist has never yet been known to 
get farther than the railway station at 
Toledo. There, by the splendid coup dJceil^ 
he is arrested, paint-brush in hand, mouth 
wide open. 

As we saw the city, it stood forth on its 
hiU in the cold, clear, glittering morning 
a very picture of grouped stone walls, 
churches, houses, palaces, towers, turrets, 
rocks, river and bridge. 

'' Imperial Toledo,'' says O'Shea, " the 
beloved city of the Goth and the Jew, who 
shared its wealth with the Moor, and with 
him added to its splendour, and finally the 
court and residence of Charles V. the 
master of the world, el Cesar, bears still a 
seal of grandeur and pride, massiveness. 
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and eagle dominion, well befitting that rock- 
built eyry from which the soaring, watchful 
spirit of Charles V. was wont to sweep 
across the world in search of new realms 
and glory. Upstart Madrid, raised in a 
morbid hour to suit the purpose of a selfish 
vow, is common-place and provincial look- 
ing; nothing but the largest village in 
Spain. . • . Built on a high rock, almost 
perpendicular on all sides save when it 
slopes towards the Tagus . . . Toledo is 
seen from a great distance rising majesti- 
cally ... in herself a museum; the 
steepleless churches, crumbUng palaces, 
dilapidated walls, are so picturesquely 
grouped, have such individuality, colouring, 
and relief, that it seems as if some great 
painter, say Salvator Eosa or Turner, had 
been allowed to realize here the Irishman's 
idea of building ruins, which, neglected by 
her heirs, are forgotten by all save the 
immortal painter, poet, and antiquary." 

One of the latter class, a poet, but a 
Moor, exclaims, " Toledo surpasses in 
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beauty the most extravagant descriptions ; 
she is, indeed, the city of pleasures 'and 
delights. God has lavished on her all 
sorts of ornaments ; He has given her walls 
for a turban, a river for a girdle, and the 
branches of trees for stars." 

Branches of trees for stars ! 

" The history and origin of Toledo is 
contemporary with the creation of the 
world." O'Shea says so, but does not add 
we are to believe it. King Tartus esta- 
blished a colony here ** por via de Ingla- 
terra." The Jews named it Toledoth — City 
of Generations; hence atallah, in Arabic 
and Spanish, a place of look-out. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Hercules, and Thubal settled 
down here, but got away in time for " the 
Archbishop Don Rodrigo to assign the 
foundation of the city " 146 B.C.," and to 
allow St. Bugenius to introduce Christianity. 
The Goth Wamba made the place pros- 
perous and wealthy. Roderick (evidently 
an aBsthete) issued from the gate to meet 
the Mussulman, dressed in gold and purple ; 

F 
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and standing in an ivory chariot, met, 
in this conventional dress, his defeat and 
death, and finis the Gothic Empire. On 
this there followed the ordinary playful life 
of those times ; decades and decades, up you 
go, down you go, Moor, Jew, Spaniard. 

Next a sixteenth century, and arch- 
bishops, a race of mitred kings; with all the 
learning, and all the power ; in the van of 
army, chart, code; great in peace and 
great in war ; architect, divine, pedagogue ; 
Rodrigo, Mendoza, Ximenes. A zenith 
then, afterward a decline, and now, " play 
over, actors gone, lights out, scenes 
broken, and the spectator longing and 
looking for the glorious past." 

As yet we have got no farther than the 
railway station, down under the town, in 
the midst of the barren country that chiefly 
abounds. 

We will not use the mule carriages that 
invite us, but, trudging upwards, find our- 
selves at last, or at first rather, in Spain. 

Madrid is not Spain; Burgos may be 
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Spanisli, Toledo is ; the Fonda de Lino is 
Very Spanish, uninviting, and cold ; the 
"Manufacture of Arms" is Spanish. A 
sleepy hollow is this sword manufactory, 
if so renowned, such a world-wide celebrity 
as a Toledo blade can sleep. The mazapan, 
the almond sweetmeat stuff, made up in 
those large boxes so very inartistically, is 
Spanish. The women in the yellow petti- 
coats are Spanish. It is market-day, and 
the bustle in the centre of the town, the 
different winter fruits, walnuts, limes, 
chestnuts, the different grains, the different 
gimcrack stalls, all this is pleasant ; 
Spanish if you will. 

But the Alcazar, the cathedral — and these 
two make Toledo — what of them? On 
the latter, O'Shea expends thirty-eight 
columns, with a r6sum^ for the thirty-nintb. 

" On the whole, this superb structure 
stands unrivalled in many points, and is 
one of the finest and largest cathedrals in 
the world. Its associations with the early 
times and latter days of the Gothic Empire, 

F 2 
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its celebrated councils, the great monarchs 
who were crowned here, the heroes who 
enriched its altars with the spoils of victory, 
and the master-minds of generations of 
races, in politics, and arts, and letters, 
render it as important as St. Peter's, inde- 
pendently of the beauty of its style and 
more Christian character." 

And as for the Alcazar. Page 461, 
" Public Edifices — ^Alcazar — ^the site of the 
palace of the Gothic kings is not known.'* 
There was here a Roman citadel. Alfonso 
built a palace here. The " Cid was entrusted 
with the alcaidia of it ;" it was enlarged 
by Juan; " Charles V. and his son Philip 
rebuilt most of the edifice ;" it was almost 
destroyed by fire in 1710 ; the French, the 
English damaged it, and what we now see 
are but the ruins of the works of the 
greatest architects Covarrubia, Vega, and 
others. So much; to which we may add 
that this splendid buUding has since, begun 
by Queen Isabella and in course of finishing 
by the present king, been most judiciously 
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restored and is used as a Collegiate Insti- 
tute. Adios, Toledo; your open shops, 
narrow streets; great past, and little 
present ; your barren country and biting 
wind; your glorious picture, as a whole, 
and your ** Prout-bits." Adios. 



< 
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CHAPTEE X. 

There are two sorts of Spain. The cold, 
biting, black, shaded, fireless, gaunt Spain, 
into which you can put all her history, 
with " Prout-bits *' peeping out every now 
and again to cheer you up, and the prehis- 
toric Spain, which made her and remains. 

This latter is best understood by the 
simple verb " to bask." 

We have not understood the country, 
nor can we yet do so, as between us and 
"to bask" lies much more than the 
six p.m. to six a.m., from Madrid to 
Cordova. 

There also intervenes the most icono- 
clastic of sensations in the . . . well, call 
it so if you like — in the omnibus. 

You are aware that at five a.m. in 
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December it is dark. Place yourself, then, 
in that month, and at that hour in some 
machine at Cordova, be proceeded with 
from the station to the Hotel Suiza. 
Explain afterwards rationally, on other 
than iconoclastic grounds, why that ma- 
chine should hurl you hither, thither, 
toward the roof, toward the floor, bump, 
thump, squeeze, rattle, stop. 

If you can do so before eight a.m., and 
without reading this instructive work, you 
shall have the first vacant seat at the 
School Board. 

At eight a.m., you will perceive that the 
machine itself was harmless, but that . . . 
(it needs a sentence to itself). 

" Abdu-r-rhaman," you shudderj^ "in 
850 A.D. paved the streets." 

A dirty, untidy station it is at Cordova, 
badly lighted, ushering us by a very 
Indian (" compound ") like public garden 
to the town. 

By eight o'clock, Abdu-r-rh^mau having 
failed to break our image in the omni- 
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bus, we see something of his fearful 
depravity. 

The stones rise up as a witness against 
him, or, it may be, his descendants ; at 
least they rise, and not all the narrow- 
ness of the streets, that admit only the 
machine, can lay them. 

The Hotel Suiza makes us long for the 
prehistoric "to bask.*' Its gaunt pas- 
sages, marble floors and stairs, and fireless 
rooms were made for heat, but it had not 
come. There was a decidedly milder air, 
and the orange-trees heavy with their 
golden fruit, gave hope, as yet deferred. 

We might go at once to the guide-book, 
but it is better to go straight into the 
mosque. This is the great sight in Spain, 
and it is almost spoilt. 

Do not, for a moment, suppose that the 
Mohammedan religion is better than the 
Christian, but there is one point in which 
it certainly surpasses its rival creed, and 
that is, in the simplicity of its worship 
and houses of worship* 
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" Man has sought out many inventions," 
and when Mahomet, obeying the law of 
religio is dictation, fulminated thou shalt, 
and thou shalt not (" Believers . . . 
statues are an abomination of Satan's 
work " ), his followers sought out by what 
means they could beautify their temples 
without infringing his commandments. 

That is the secret of all Mohammedan 
architecture, and probably not a little 
of the pleasure it gives us is because of 
this originality. But not troubling our- 
selves with reasons, the fact remains that 
mosques produce a peculiar repose of 
feeling not met with in Christian churches. 

This mosque at Cordova would be no 
exception, indeed would be a marked and 
splendid proof of what may be called mag- 
nificence in simplicity, were it not for 
the interpolation into it of a Catholic 
church. 

Grant that it would be impossible for 
human nature now, much less then, to do 
less than was done by the conquering 
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people, that is no reason wliy tlie act 
should not be condemned. 

For Mohammedan and Christian, victor 
and victim, that house had but one purpose, 
the purpose of Spirit; and though to each 
the " inventions " of the other were abomi- 
nation, their common motive ought to 
have prevented rude, barbaric interference 
with exterior form. 

Was there not neutral ground suflBcient 
to leave the outward and visible sign of the 
past prayer.house, a living witness of the 
fellowship of mankind united in one word 
prayer-aspiration ? 

No. 

The conquering Christian came with 
his shrines around, and his great mid- 
shrine in the centre, and defaced the eflFort 
of Abdu-r-rhfi.man to honour God according 
to his light, so that now as you seek to 
people the vast aisles of arches with the 
kneeling Mussulman, your purpose is de- 
feated by some usurping eflBgy of the 
reigning religion. 
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" Diamond cut diamond," you say; true, 
but witli that one is not concerned ; and 
now, only too gladly we welcome the 
age which restores carefully and wisely : 
though never, again can that building be 
what that building was. 

Attention, the guide speaks. 

"442 Kil. from Madrid. Country most 
uninteresting, treeless, stony, wind-blown 
are indeed the endless campos." 

There was a ferocious person at the 
Hotel Suiza: Don Pedro they called him. 
Spaniard of the Spaniards methought, as 
his sonorous voice echoed through the 
lofty, rather empty salon, and beat 
against a Brummagem bagsman. Says 
the bagsman timidly, in his best Spanish, 
" Where does this wine come from ? " 

Then the ferocious one turned on him, 
and in deepest, most emphatic tones 
trumpeted, — 

** That wine, sir, comes from La 
Mancha." 

Fates I My Spaniard was gone— his 
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ferocity-ship flown ; and there instead of a 
Don Pedro de Ferocidad was an English- 
man — merely an Englishman — certainly 
long in Spain — and a very good, useful, 
plucky Englishman to boot, in his mus- 
taches. 

The timid one, though, need not have 
been crushed, for he turned out to be 
neither bagsman nor Englishman even. 

But this is all in parentheses, called 
forth by the guide's telling us that we 
are in the neighbourhood of "Cervantes' 
immortal El Hidalgo Don Quixote de la 
Mancha," and by our memory of the 
agreeable Valdepenas — common red wine, 
from this district, and of Spain. 

Cordova, once the centre of European 
civilization, and now-paved by Abdu-r- 
rhamfi,n, 850 I 

Cordova, whose name Bochart supposes 
is derived from the Syrian coteb (oil-press); 
the patrician home of Roman families, 
206 B.C. ; siding with Pompey, and thus 
irritating Csasar so much that 28,000 in- 
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habitants lost their lives ; sinking under 
the Goths, and rising in a full blaze o£ 
splendour under the Moor, for whose 
entrance the Jews opened the door. Cor- 
dova, capital of Moorish Spain, tenth 
century, with sixty mosques, fifty hospitals , 
900 baths ; from which the glory pales 30th 
of June, 1235, when triumphant St. Ferdi- 
nand enters ; then with 300,000 now with 
40,000 inhabitants. Cordova, birth-place 
of Seneca, Lucan, Averroes, Maimonides. 
Cordova with Cathedral, or Mosque, 
torn from Christian by Moor, by Chris- 
tian from Moor: conceived by Abdu- 
r-rhaman such as should exceed in splen- 
dour and extent that of Bagdad, and 
which St. Ferdinand had purified, and 
dedicated to the Virgin. "Several chapels, 
altars, and sacristies were added to what was 
the most perfect specimen of the religious 
architecture of the Moor in Spain — of the 
finest type in Europe of the true temple 
of Islam, a result and expression of one 
age, one plan, one idea, one unity of 
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design, whose vastness, originality, solidity, 
severe, massive, yet elegant, produce a com- 
bination of happy lines and vistas, its 
walls worked like lace, its arches like 
gigantic bows, glittering with gilding and 
vivid colours, resting on mosaic trunks of 
porphyry, jasper, and precious marbles." 

The area is 642 feet north to south, 
462 feet east to west. The enclosing ^a^ia 
walls are sixty feet high and six feet thick ; 
some preserve their Moorish character, 
as does especially the Court of Oranges, 
heavy now with golden fruit, ripening on 
trees of the sixteenth century. 

The cupolas are modern — the Moslem 
roof was flat, beams apparent, painted 
and gilt, made of dlerce (arbor vitas) which, 
when taken down, were found as sound as 
when placed there eleven centuries before. 
Pillars once 1200 now 508 : monolithic, 
marble, jasper, green and blood, black, 
white, red, rose, emerald, porphyry. 
These intersecting, produce vast variety 
of perspective, enhanced by the elegant, 
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ultra semi-circular or horseshoe arches, 
and lead, or should lead the mind, as the 
body of the faithful, toward the Mih-rab. 

This Mih-rab has been spared; no 
mocking chapel squats in this Holy of 
Holies ; nay, more, the spirit of this day 
restores, cherishes, and strives to brush 
the cobwebs of Christian neglect from the 
inlaid shrine of Mahomet. Yet it is but 
Nehushtan that is left. The beautiful work 
is there, as are the jewels when laid aside 
by a lovely woman, whose grace set 
them off; but the spirit of the beauty of 
the Mih-rab is gone, not only because of 
the lack of that faith which bent the 
worshipper toward the lovely and holy 
spot, but also because of the interruption 
of vista and consequent poetic perspective 
by the intervening centre chapel. 

However, we have interrupted the guide. 

In this small, and most beautiful re- 
cess, the Othmanic Koran was placed, 
and the khalif performed his chotba or 
public prayer at the window, placed in 
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the direction of Mecca. This Mih-rab 
forms a heptagon thirteen feet in diameter, 
and twenty-seven and a half feet high to 
the cupola. The pavement is of white 
marble, as well as the basement and shell- 
shaped roof (all of one block). The sides 
of the heptagon are decorated with three- 
* lobed arches, resting on marble pillarets, 
with gilt capitals of most excellent work-^ 
manship 

The mosaic ornamentation surpasses 
all the finest examples of this Byzantine 
art elsewhere, in Italy, Africa, or the east. 
.... But lately, Muley- Abbas, brother of 
the Emperor of Morocco, went seven times 
on his knees round this sanctuary. 

Pass mosque. Rise Cathedral Sta. Maria, 
1288 ; which (whether by its . strange 
conjunction with, and in the centre of the 
mosque, or by its rich, red velvet curtains, 
its high cupola, its gorgeous high altar, its 
pulpits resting on a couchant cloud-clad 
bull and couchant lion, its rich carvings, 
or its general scenic effect) the mind forces 
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back past Mahomet and Christ, toward 
some neutral ground. 

High chapel. Built in 1547 by Her- 
nan Euiz. Style, Morocco — Gothic and 
plateresque. The fine retable of rosy 
jasper, with gilt bronze ornaments, took 
the Jesuit Matias Alonso ten years to com- 
plete, and 50,000 ducats to build. The 
choir, Heman Ruiz spent fi-om 1523 to 
1539 over. The chapels, forty-five, around 
the naves, mostly indifferent, are as iii» 
congruous as if a child had stuck wafers 
round a picture; whilst, as a whole, the 
introduction, in the Moslem Prayer House, 
of ornament and architecture (beautiful 
in itself) suited to the Church of Rome, is 
as ill adapted as would be a costly piece of 
lace in the centre of a Persian carpet. 



a 
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CHAPTER XL 

Mbthinks, sir guide, that there is some 
haste in your columns five on ** Minor 
Churches ; '* some hurry to reach " excur- 
sions;'' but we are wiUing foUowers, 
and — 

** Paciencia, obediencia." 

These words are on the belfry tower of 
San Nicolas, where we stand this early, 
cold morning, in order to attain to the 
panorama of Cordova. 

It is there at our feet and before our 
horizon. At our feet the uninteresting 
bishop's palace which we visit; near which is 
the house of the courteous English consul, 
Mr. Shaw ; the pleasant, broad boulevard 
of orange-trees, and the few good houses 
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thereby ; the extraordinarily intricate, and 
narrow streets, paved 860 by Abd . . . ! 
the large, quaint, high-housed market- 
square, full of a motley gathering of 
peoples, and stalls, and tables, and mules, 
and donkeys. The better street, yet 
narrow, where is the banking and wine 
merchant's house of Pedro Lopez, and we 
buy that Montilla ; the Guadalquivir, with 
its ancient, attractive bridge, and little 
water. 

For our horizon the uninteresting plain 
to the south, the more attractive slopes of 
the Sierra Morrenas to the north. 

There we are bound. We have hired a 
carriage, and find that we had much 
better have had a pony, or our feet, which, 
indeed, do most of the work after all. The 
carriage bounds and bounces over boulders 
as we ascend the Sierra, through olive 
groves, and, finally, when about half-way, 
stops, and we continue on foot up to the 
Ermitas. 

We are on the way to what the 

Q 2 
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guide describes " as wretched hovels, in- 
habited by laziness and ignorance, once 
the refuge of worn-out valour, deluded 
ambition, and repentant crime." 

Tut, tut, my dear sir, "laziness and 
ignorance," that is a matter of opinion : 
which (i.e. your opinion) is invited on the 
following incident. 

On the bridge at Cordova there was a 

he, a she, and an it. 

The he was a man, the she was a woman, 
the it was a cock. 

. Said the woman,/* don't ;" said the man, 
" do ;" said the cock, " cock a doodle do ;" 
but that not until the other cock had run 
away, hiding its diminished tail and head 
anywhere, anywhere out of the reach of the 
sharp spurs of the loud-crowing victor. 

To me, then, the woman turned, and in 
little understood Spanish said, " Ah ! you 
don't allow such things in Ingleterra." 

But the man wended his way, so did 
the woman, and their way led them over 
the bridge, past the image of the blessed 
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Virgin. The woman, unheeding, passed ; 
the man, heeding, nncovered ! 

Now, guide, philosopher, and friend, 
which — the reverential cock-fighter, or the 
impious he-hen protectress — was the 
better ? 

But we are at the gate " laziness and 
ignorance." 

It is a lovely afternoon, and as we 
have freed ourselves from the shackles of 
the carriage, we can enjoy the extensive, 
though not altogether interesting view to 
the south-east and west. The bishop has 
given us a pass, saying that probably, being 
English, we shall behave decently and in 
order, which is more than his country, 
people can or will do. Through a hole 
in the door, a voice speaks in a whisper, 
and it being ascertained that we are 
unobjectionable, the door is opened. 

We are then within the outer wall of 
the Ermitas, we are in the midst of olive 
and other trees, scattered about amid 
which are fifteen small, separate huts. 
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We are under the splendid, blue vault 
of heaven, warmed by the great orb of 
light, and it is impossible to feel gloom. 

The voice, issuing from a thin, shorn- 
headed figure, clad in brown, and bare- 
footed, bids us follow it along a path, to 
the central buildings, where is a chapel. 

We enter, so does the voice, but now, 
scarce a step we may take without coming 
across some more than holy spot, when a 
long prayer, or a short prayer, or a prayer 
included in a bow is necessary, and pro- 
gress slow. 

There is nothing to see, and the time 
taken up in the reverential uncovering of 
some sacred emblem is occupied in wonder- 
ing at the marvellous power of the mind 
which seems shapable — given favourable 
circumstances — into almost any form of 
devotion, or no devotion at all. 

Charity forbids the accusation of 
thorough, wilfiil, and absolute insincerity 
to every hermit, or to this whisper- voice, 
who now leaves us, handing us over to a 
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more mortal man, with wliom we visit one 
or two of the huts. 

A little outer door of a walled-in garden 
place is opened by a sadly silent one, and 
we enter to find that his, as the other's, 
occupation is to assemble at six a.m. for 
prayers, and to pass the whole of the rest 
of the day alone, — to read, to pray, and 
to make little wooden crosses. 

At this central block of buildings we 
meet the priest of the place, a fat, fair, 
and forty man, if there is such of the sex. 
He may have been sixty, but he had worked 
a garden into order, and he took — well ! 
well! it was only a drop — a drop from 
that flask. 

He was the priest, you see, not a 
hermit, and even the hermits can come 
on trial for a year, but may stay for many, 
for their lives, for aught I know in — 
"idleness." Now, my dear guide, we 
can't allow you to go on like that. The 
conception of the life, the motive, and the 
result of a hermit is above you, and you 
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must not vituperate. Tou may say, if you 
like, how nice it would be, if — say, drunk- 
ards could be sent to such a place and 
come back cured, and that that would be 
practical. But it is not worth your while 
to say even as much, for it is time to be 
off, and to leave this altogether most 
cheerful hermitage, where it would be 
better to spend a year than a week at La 
Cartuja. 

A bhnd man played the guitar at the 
caf^ that evening, and a man witli hardly 
any nose the piano ; they were not hermits, 
and, alas I seemed happy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Fob the first time we are enabled to see 
as we travel, and what we see is what 
O'Shea says, " the route from Cordova is 
not interesting." 

As we go on from midday till even, 
and pass over the extensive, treeless plains, 
hemmed in, perhaps, by the wooded slopes 
of Sierra, now skirting the Guadalquivir, 
now passing Almodovar, now Lora del Rio, 
now by prickly-pear hedges, now through 
olive and orange groves, now by villages 
whose mud walls and houses bring Eastern 
feelings home, but generally from Cor- 
dova to Seville, over and through a coun- 
try more same than diversified, and more 
iminviting than attractive — we are joined 
by a little lady and her maid. 
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Evidently the former is grands dame ; 
does not her brooch in brilliants, 
formed as a coronet proclaim her ? There 
are two customs in Spain. One to smoke 
where you like, the other to ask another 
to partake of whatever you may be eating. 
This latter the little lady did, and then, 
having lunched, looked out of the window. 
A gentleman got in and lit a cigar. Turn- 
ing from the window, she saw the new- 
comer and his pursuit, whereupon she 
poured scent from a bottle on her hand- 
kerchief, and held it to her nose. 

The cigar went out of the window, and 
the train into Seville. 

As we stepped out from the shabby 
station, on to the open place fronting the 
low coloured houses near the terminus, 
we had our first taste of a sort of " to 
bask.'' 

We never really enjoyed ourselves till 
we got here ; never, till now, had we been 
able to attain to a fireplace-less content- 
ment, to rise to the exalted feeling which 
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marble floors, staircase, and walls ought 
to produce, or to burst into 




but here the soft, milky air soothed us, 
and we bas — ? no, went to the H6tel de 
Paris, and very comfortable it was, though 
marble. 

" Seville is bounded on the west by a 
double wall of hiUs ; it is sheltered from 
the north and south. The anemometrio 
observations . . . the levante," at least, 
"excites the nervous system, congests the 
brain, produces irritation and quarrels," 
alack I and well a day I "Montano and 
others say the name is derived from 
the Phoenician Sephela. The Greeks 
called it Ispola, Moors Ishbiliah, Romans 
Ispalis. Julius Ca3sar entered the city 45 
B.C. Hercules, Bacchus, Mars, the sun, 
and Salambo were all worshipped here." 
With regard to this latter — more cor- 
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rectly, the festival of Salambo, alias Venus 
— there appears to have been a misunder- 
standing, and a resultant destruction of 
the earthen vases of the Misses Justa and 
Kufina. 

These young ladies, eventual ** tutelars 
of Seville," for whom was to be an apo- 
theosis on the canvas of Murillo and Goya, 
were engaged in the laudable pursuit of 
selling cacharros; when, one July day, 
Salambo went past, and they declined to 
bow. Then rose the multitude in its 
majesty, cast the effigy of Venus on the 
young ladies' pots ; and they, as the ladies, 
were done to death. 

The Selingi Vandals made Seville their 
court and capital in the fifth century, and 
so it continued under the Goths 631 — 
584. Then the Moors came, and it was 
most prosperous, till St. Ferdinand, 1248 
A.D.j put an end to the glory, arts, learn- 
ing, and refinement of Ishbiliah, and the 
Moorish rule of 536 years, whilst the battle 
of Salamanca delivered Seville from the 
hated Gaul, 1813. 
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Seville was the beloved city of the 
Moslem — the gold and lace tent of the 
sensual Eastern," and there yet lingers 
about the place something of that which 
is suggested by those few words, " gold 
lace tent of the sensual." 

The church even has fallen victim to the 
happier emotions, and alone, among all 
towns, once a year, permits her acolytes, 
twirHng to the sound of Castanet and horn, 
to dance before the altar. 

The climate, soil, and situation of 
Seville are admirable. Placed on the 
banks of the large, navigable Guadalquivir, 
it, in a few hours, can throw all its export 
of orange and oil, lead, copper, liquorice, 
cork, and wool, on the ocean, 

** It is the city of fan, fandango, guitar, 
and song, the rendezvous of those who 
breakfast on a glass of water, and live off 
an air on the guitar, or the golden juice 
of the orange; and is still, in many 
points, the city of pleasure and love, of 
Beaumarchais, and * Barbiere.' " 

The houses are superior to those of 
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the rest of Andalusian cities, gaily painted, 
two or three-storied, and where a length- 
ened visit may most pleasantly pass away. 

The swallows are gaily flying in the 
clear, blue, still, warm air of this afternoon 
at the Christmas-time. 

We have strolled through the narrow, 
picturesque streets, stand under the walls 
of " the finest cathedral in Europe," nigh to 
the splendid Moorish rival of the Alhambra, 
"the Alcazar," and from the blue light 
of heaven pass within the sombre, grand 

arches. 

Most picturesque is the grouping of 

that kneeling crowd; the one woman in 

colours, accidentally alone in the centre, 

curiously illumined by a gleam of sun. 

Touching are the strains of the organ 
pealing through the vast and darkening 
edifice, jarred now and again by the clash 
of gong proclaiming some moment in the 
ceremony of prayer now enacting. 

Grand are the chapels, and great that 
splendid picture, Murillo's St. Anthony. 
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Here, our face peering through the open 
iron gates of the chapel ** Del Baptisterio," 
we get a breath of the genius which could 
group on that large canvas all that is 
needed to make the spirit of a picture speak 
through its drawing — as in this one- 
kneeling saint, cherubs, flowers, sunbeams, 
and prayer, answered by the form of the 
infant Jesus descending to the arms 
ecstatically held towards Him. 

Here, were it not for the verger, so vast 
are the proportions of the edifice, we might 
be alone and revel in the solitude of art, 
of music, of other people's worship. But 
the verger will not ; at sound of something 
that bids to some form of worship, clanking 
he pursues, and neither the solemnity of the 
moment, nor the interference of one of the 
many majestic piers that hide us, and sup- 
port the roof, can save us from his noisy 
beadleism. 

We have parted with our guide, for he 
has said, " To all matter-of-fact tourists 
who carry with them their prejudices as 
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the snail its shell, Seville must appear a 
backward city, but glorious it is to those 
disposed to welcome poetical impressions 
and day-dreams." These day-dreams we 
covet, and stray not therefore back into the 
cramped ways of twenty-one columns of 
" Cathedral," beginning "is built on the site 
of a temple to Venus Salambo," and end- 
ing " ninety-three stained windows among 
the finest in Spain." 

True, we should dilate on the ** style, 
exterior, interior, trascoro, choir, sagra- 
rio," but does not Oshea do so from page 
382—392 ? 

For us the Cathedral of Seville must 
sink poetically into the soul, and give forth 
therefrom sweet notes of memory. 

It must rise a picture vast and beauti- 
ful , " Gothic of the best period in Spain, 
holding in its grasp models sui generis of 
the Revival, Plateresque, GraBCo-Roman," 
all combining to produce the finest eflFect. 

Interiorly it must print on the recollection 
its many paintings, windows, sculptures, 
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silversmitlis' works by the greatest hands ; 
and exteriorly be-jewelled in the mind, cut 
out on the clear, blue vault of heaven. 

For us there must be a memory, a melee 
of fact in fancy-dress thrown all round 
the place, from which to pick, as we list, 
bits not forgotten. 

Now it is the donkeys that, head down, 
heavily laden, cross the mental retina, 
appealing mutely to each other for sym- 
pathy. Now the stalls lining the Guadal- 
quivir quay rise up with all their marvellous 
stores of most fragile toys, and that won- 
derful C(5s6wSrada ChdwblSwad^ rupeea — 
he of the sticky stuff, with the enraptured 
infants around him, alas! reaching up 
only to his knees. 

If they could reach his mouth ! for there 
cosowarada, or so it sounds, goes; goes 
now in sweety lumps, now in long, invisibly 
attenuated, everlasting stringR* 

The turkeys, too, must have their in- 
nings, and be seen in great crowds wan- 
dering about, seeking for the house- wife 
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and immolation. Those bare-plucked, 
tailless cocks must flutter up ready for the 
fight; we must hear the very much ado 
on the sale of those ** Batatas ;" see the 
calm official, the maddened salesman, the 
aggrieved purchaser, the interested crowd. 
All this, and much more on the dusky 
quay, over the crowded bridge, in the 
clear air, must rise up in memory. 

We must see, too, by the Torre del Oro — 
where once, in this Bargu-d-dahab (Tower 
of Gold) the Moors kept their treasure, 
now an uninteresting monument of the 
past, — ^the ships lading their freights of 
golden oranges. 

We must stroll through the Ducal Palace 
of San Telmo, the semi-oriental residence of 
the Due de Monpensier, and its more east- 
ern gardens, and we must pass an all too 
short hour on the public promenade, by the 
river's bank, where the fashion of the town 
assembles. Too short an hour, when the 
beauties of Seville are passing with that in- 
describable grace of carriage which they 
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possess, and with that still retained artistic 
mantilla, setting oflF their " deep blue-black 
eyes " and other charms. 

We must have set before us the Alcazar, 
restored by Isabella, glittering with golden, 
vivid colours, and precious marbles. 

We must pass from the past to the 
present ; to the crowded sing-song places, 
and the dull masked balls, lighted thereto 
by old watchmen with lanterns, calling the 
hour, and finish our retrospection among 
the "baccy babies'* at the Government 
Fabrica de Tabacos. " Four thousand 
persons, mostly women, and 2,000,000 lbs. 
of tobacco are produced in the year.'* 
The quotation is fairly correct, but the 
omission of a word or two makes the pro- 
duction extend to the persons, which is 
incorrect, imless the babies count 4000. 
There are many and as you walk down 
among the cheery, chaflGlng women, not a 
few point to the wee creatures in the cradles 
alongside the heaps of tobacco and boxes, 
as an extra reason for a bonus. 

H 2 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It is the 21st of December, and now we 
almost "bask;** at least there is that 
brilliant sun, that bright blue atmosphere, 
to help us as we travel, '^and read The 
Continental Bradshaw. This gives only- 
seven stations between Seville and Huelva, 
but there are more ; and leaving the for- 
mer place at 3.26 p.m., we reach the latter 
about eight the same evening. 

Huelva is not a nice place, yet an 
English doctor who had sought the world 
round to find a spot where his wife could 
live, found the same only at Huelva, 
which seemed to court miasmas, agues, 
fevers, and marsh products generally. 

Huelva has a large and growing popula- 
tion, the Rio Tinto, among other mines, 
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making it grow: and here at a large 
crowded music hall, we saw most charac- 
teristic dances, and heard most charac- 
teristic songs, and again — odd mingling 
with the commerce of to-day — ^heard the 
watchmen crying the hoars at night. 

A marvellously lovely scene greets us 
as we turn down the narrow street next 
morning. Something there is in the 
arrangement of the buildings which close 
in the view that puts the sunrise, with all 
its pearly colours, literally in a frame, and 
gives us a living picture of rare and exqui- 
site beauty. We take a boat, row across 
the muddy Odell river, and arrive at the 
pier and train belonging to Tharsis. 

The weather is like to July with us, and 
the glorious sun lends its charm to an 
otherwise ugly, extensive, barren, low- 
lying prospect, with a foreground of red 
and yellow mud. 

A friend once said he was never fit to 
be talked to till after luncheon ; but here, 
at this uninviting spot, in the early morn- 
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ing, there comes person on person, 
soldier and civilian, unwashed and cheery. 
They smile, they chat, they light a cigar- 
ette, and owe all to the sun. 

Great orb of joy to man 1 If only you 
would remember the golden motto of 
" mean/* and not starve one day, and broil 
another. If only you would come just 
as we wish, and as you are now, helping 
us to enjoy the unenjoyable. 

We carry sportsmen at this early hour, 
diversified as to both guns, leather aprons, 
and dogs of the chase ; and in but a very 
few hundred yards reach Escoral. Here 
Mr. Smeaton meets us, separates us, and 
puts us into the Salon Grande. He, we, 
the Salon Grande, the railway, all, except 
the leather aprons — they are taken for 
hire — belong to Tharsis, and, though we 
protest against elevation to the saloon 
carriage, we obey. 

Mr. Smeaton has made a nice garden 
behind his house, but it is doubtful if he 
would enter into all the sun rapture we 
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have passed through, remembering, as he 
would, with unkindly feeling, the effect of 
the combination of sun and marsh-land on 
the mechanism of man. Now the train 
goes on, and now it stops. Now it waters 
at special spots where its need is supplied 
from wells. Now the little waggons, full of 
the mines' ore^ run past at a siding. Now 
the sportsmen get out. Now the line un- 
dulates with the country, but all the way 
there is little to look at except what re- 
minds one of King George's Sound, of 
anywhere where low, virtueless hills near 
a coast bear soil, mother of Uttle, but 
gumcista scrub, pine-trees, or a bit of 
cultivation under difficulties. 

There are gullies. There is St. Barto- 
lom^, and there is a donkey. May that 
donkey be lost to his owner, and remain in 
this, his paradise of scrub, for he is a lean 
ass. Now we see a village — in the distance. 

Do you care about mines ? Do you 
understand about mines ? Would you like 
to know what Teleres or Cascara is, and 
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whether it is the Rio or Tharsis mine that 
turns out a million tons? or would you 
rather know the price of the shares ? 

You can inform yourself on any or all of 
these points. 

Mr. Grotey, or his amiable nephew, if you 
go to the spot, and they do not — which is 
impossible — find you more stupid than he 
of the 22nd December, will be most oblig- 
ing and instructive. As regards the utility 
of the work for the Spaniard, as regards 
the management at the mine, as regards 
the management at Glasgow, Tharsis is 
as near perfect as such an undertaking 
can be. It has a very ancient history ; if 
you meet a Phoenician, he will tell you how 
he worked it, or if not, he ought. As a 
picture, the great, open cavern, or enor- 
mous fissure, from which ore has been 
taken, is as original and striking as a pic- 
ture can be ; and when the work-people 
are, like ants, climbing up its excoriated, 
many-hued sides, the effect is deserving of 
brush and palette. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

We are going to Sherry. Why should 
that sound odd ? If you said " Take a glass 
of Herase*' (Jerez is so pronounced), you 
would think that more odd. Yet jerez is 
sherry, and sherry is jerez. There is 
really nothing worth looking at on the 
way, unless it is a string of eighteen pairs 
of mules, and at least twenty-eight pairs of 
oxen, engaged in some field-work, the first 
sign of labour we have seen. 

Naturally we expect to find ourselves 
passing through miles and miles of vine- 
yard ; no such thing. When we get close 
to Jerez, we begin to see the little stumpy^ 
ugly, thin-branched, straggling bushes 
that proclaim themselves vines, but the 
extent of country bearing grape seems as 
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nothing to the consumption of wine ; the 
chief vineyards, however, lie out of the 
track of the rail from Seville. 

Jerez is a clean town, with nice shade- 
trees, some of which are pepper. There 
is a decent inn, given over as usual to an 
inner court and marble. There are Bo- 
degas. 

The world has got Very small of late, 
and what, but a few years ago, would have 
struck awe into the listener, is now of no 
moment. Oxford Street is fertile in bo- 
degas, and having seen hers, we have seen 
these. A bodega is the home of great 
casks, and Mr. Davies kindly explains the 
whole secret of their royal existences. 

First you catch your sherry. That is a 
mere matter of bush, a grape or two, a 
little squeezing, and there you are. Then 
steps in the great hen tribe, and why they 
have not struck work long ago is past com- 
prehension. The many thousand eggs Mr. 
Davies enlists in the process of clearing his 
wine are incomputable, but there remain yet 
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fowl. Next, there is the public palate. 
This palate is the crucial test, and to reach 
it, to tickle it, is required the nursing ton- 
neau, and the nursed ton ; the great, with 
their rich juice, feed the little, the little 
feed the people, and give forth the parti- 
cular OLO, or INF, that you desire, most 
excellent customer. 

All is above board, or rather within cask, 
and if the wine gets in your head, it's 
your, and not its fault. 

Why the blushing, downy little berry, 
should, from its earliest childhood, have set 
its heart on making a fool of man, does 
not belong to our cicerone to explain ; all 
he desires to impress upon us is that the 
various steps which the seductive little 
gentleman takes from grape to glass, are 
legitimate. 

^ '' Hold the glass by the stem, please— 
did you ever see such colour ? — what a wine 
with a nut and a winter fire ! That is 
what the Prince of Wales liked — you shall 
just taste this.'* 
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. We did, and we bought, and now: the 
wine, at home, is just like that you can 
buy from your merchant. A sad blow 1 We 
desired to have real sherry, with, as result, 
an entire new set of digestive machines. 
We looked forward never again to be in 
a bad temper (acidity, as you are aware) ; 
and that our only diflGiculty would be to 
drive from our door, crowds of importu- 
nates craving a glass. 

Nonsense, sherry's sherry. It is sherry 
there, and it is sherry here ; and the veryj 
very fine Montilla, we purchased at Cor- 
dova, is in bottles with gin-palace placards 
on the outside of them, irremediably given 
over to heartburn. 

Senor Pedro Domecqu, 25, Crutched 
Friars, will, however, sell you Abocado — 
a new champagne, made from sherry, and 
I hope you will like it. 

In the train, on the way to Cadiz, are 
with us, a gentleman, his wife — a hand- 
some, strikingly graceful, and command* 
ing woman — a nice-looking youth, their 
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son, and a shovel-hatted priest. had 

hinted that a reason for his not being 
admitted into Spanish Society might be 
"the women and the priests;" and this 
group lend pegs, on which to hang 

reasons, ideal or real. Possibly 

had not much marked religion ; if he 
had, all the worse; at any rate he was 
not of the true church, and " Why, my 
dear," we hear (in imagination) the lady 
say to her husband, " should we ask him?" 
The husband, easy-going, acquiesces, and 
the mother hugs her victory. " We are 
very happy (she soliloquizes). There is 
our loved child, and the holy father says 
that his mind may get warped by the con- 
versation of Mr. ." 

Thus the door of contact is kept closed, 
and the Spaniard remains dead to the 
altering influence of other people. It is 
said, too, that the manners and customs 
of the middle class, in Spain, are, at home, 
less cultivated than are those of other 
countries ; that they are conscious of this, 
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and therefore prefer to keep themselves 
and theirs to themselves. Many reasons 
doubtless lead up to a certain isolation 
which prevails, which adds to poetry, 
detracts from use, and will yield as con- 
tact and intercommunication become 
greater. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Realize a clouded sky; a cold wind 
blowing up, wherever it can, all it can ; a 
long tongue of flat land ; on one side a sea 
— ^if the Midland, Mediterranean lake is one 
— on the other an extensive bay ; on that 
tongue a very indifferent " best " hotel ; 
some extremely narrow and uninteresting 
streets ; a dusty rampart fringing sea and 
bay, littered with all the concomitants of 
dirt and ddbris acceptable to the Spaniard ; 
a church or two j a quay, not too crowded, 
but irritatingly guarded by oflBcials who 
examine your portmanteau, and only pass 
you on payment; throw in with this 
coujp'd^ml the approa<5h to the tongue, over 
most gloomy scenery of salt-pans — ^i.e, miles 
of flat, ugly land, ponded, canalled, ditched ; 
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from which pond, canal, and ditch, you get 
brine, make salt, and stack it in quaint pyra- 
mids; do this, seasoning the whole with 
an icy distance between yourself and " to 
bask '* with a cutting, shivering, dust-blow- 
ing, fire-wanting wind, and understand how, 
from out an uncomfortable inn (depressed 
there by having to treat a gorged radical 
with the proper homeopathic cure for im- 
digested oysters), you are bound to feel 
righteous indignation when our trusty 
O'Shea says, — 

" Cadiz is one of the most charmingly 
situated cities in the world." 

It is ridiculous to call a city, from which 
you can only retreat backwards like a crab, 
or forwards like a jelly fish, " charmingly 
situated." 

If ** the poet says the long peninsula, 
the very narrow strip of land, rises over 
the dark blue sea like a white pearl set in 
a crown of sapphires and emeralds," let 
him say so. Is he not a poet ? But we 
did walk round its ** granite ramparts," 
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and did not find the same " a delightful 
paseo ;" we did traverse its streets, and, 
whilst finding that a short residence, much 
more ** a long one," was monotonous, 
agreed with the " witty Frenchman, who 
said * ici les lettres de change sont les 
belles lettres.' *' 

It is somewhat reassuring in one's dis- 
paragement of this *^ fortunate Erythrea," 
to find that the ** Phoenician thought it the 
end of the world." The happy " Iberian 
region of Homer " seems to have caused 
Bome sensation — **G^ddir became an im- 
portant trading port;" "Hercules" must 
at least have come to look at his '' temple ;" 
" the Romans established the first colonia, 
171 B.C., and called it Augusta Urbs ; it 
had a Via Lata to Rome, merchant princes, 
fleets of war, and was devoted to Venus." 

The Goths appear in the fifth century, 
the Arabs in the eighth, retaining power 
for 500 years. In 1262, Don Alfonso the 
Learned retook it. Later on, being very 
full of money, because of the discovery of 

I 
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America^ the pirates of Morocco sought to 
take it, but it was " saved by chance, that 
providence of fools and the imprudent.'* 
Drake destroyed its ships in 1587, and 
Essex sacked it in 1596. About 1770, it 
seems to have had a full burst of prosperity 
and wealth ; then Adam Smith wrote that 
" the merchants of London could not com- 
pete with those of Cadiz." About 1 793, it 
began to retrograde. 

O'Shea says, " as it rests on the solid 
advantages of situation and chmate, its 
prosperity will doubtless return." He 
continues : — " Chmate. — Cadiz lies open to 
every wind, which consequently exposes 
it to sudden and frequent changes in the 
temperature;" and as this temperature re- 
mained steady at disagreeable during our 
visit, we cannot speak as to any sudden 
change, but, with hope, for others leave 
this " superior medical station." 

Leave Cadiz I but how ? and when ? For 
at least twenty-four hours we shall have 
time and opportunity to moralize over the 
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advantages of a residence, on ** a white 
pearl set in a crown of sapphires.** 

'' The boat wonH sail.** 

Time five a.m, ; month December, wind 
a gale, temperature something freezing 
under Fahrenheit. 

You can see the position of affairs if 
you refer to the map, and take Gibraltar 
as your aim. 

According to history and climatology, 
the advantages of the Cadiz '* tongue " are 
great, but to us, its effect is much the same 
as that of the myrmecophaga on the ant. 

There is a coach, but the oldest inhabi- 
tant treats that coach thus : — 

" I would not oonounit my worst enemy 
to it.'* 

Nature has beneficently endowed the 
rat and the author with two kindred in- 
stincts. If the former is in a trap, he 
does all he can to get out ; if the latter 
is at Cadiz, he does ditto. As the rat- 
catcher's hand is the last resource for the 
former, so Neptune's is for the latter. 

I 2 
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Thus the position of being treated worse 
than would be the worst enemy of the 
oldest inhabitant of Cadiz, was thrust upon 
us ; and in the early morning of the 28th 
we arrived at San Fernando. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

In Baltistan, with nothing but a few 
selected phrases for distribution, it is not 
unreasonable to find your repeated " kitna 
kos ? " repHed to in very varied form. 
" It's five kos " (a kos is about a mile), *' it's 
fifteen." You can go and you can't, are 
merely normal differences of view, which 
you adjust as the lenses of a telescope. It 
is different at Cadiz — different, that is, so 
far as that you are not in Baltistan, but 
as regards whether you can or whether 
you cannot go to Gibraltar, it is pre- 
cisely the same thing, and the oldest in- 
habitant, he, a guide, backed up by all 
the staff of the **best hotel," gives you 
information ridiculously untrue. 

We fought our way through this smoke- 
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cloud of disingenuity or ignorance on our 
side or theirs, to a point. This point — 
this coupe — though, was only reached after 
we had been shuttle-cock for a day, the 
battledores being — you can ; you can't. 
It's this; it's that. To-day; to-morrow. 
Stick to the boat ; go by the coach. The 
boat will go ; the coach won't. The coach 
will go ; the boat won't. Take a carriage ; 
don't. You can get to Gibraltar; you 
can't. You can drive round from Alge- 
ciras; you can't. You can take a boat 
from there, and cross in half-an-hour ; you 
can't. You can get into Gibraltar at any 
time ; you can't. Write a letter, and they 
will open the gates ; they won't. 

Except riding or walking, there is no- 
thing so pleasant as a drive across a new 
country, and though the purblind ancient 
of days, the merciful one of Cadiz, who 
would not sentence his worst enemy to 
the drive to Algeciras, has warned us, it 
is with feelings of true bhss that we pack 
ourselves in the coup^ of the old coach, 
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waiting for us, the train, and sunrise at 
the butt-end of the celebrated Cadiz tongue 
— San Fernando. 

There is a Calcutta melee at the railway 
station. Dust and dawn, the stillness of 
nature, the bustle of man, and those two- 
wheeled carriages (buggies), provoking the 
likeness and arousing the memory of India, 
soon obliterated by the sight of our draught 
of mixed horses and mules, and othei^ 
Spanish scenes. 

It is a quarter to seven a.m., and we, 
having crossed an ugly, flat country — ^home 
of salt-pans — by a fair, macadamized road, 
have reached Chiclana. We waste fifteen 
minutes here in changing mules and horses, 
and are bidden to walk through the rather 
pictiu-esque " old Phoenician town," and to 
re-embark at the far end, at the top of the 
steep rise, paved in cobble. 

By this time, such a cold wind has set 
in to blow from the north-east, that the 
biggest coat is the most welcome, but 
we trot on by fir forest lopped throughout, 
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and over bare plain. Now we canter, the 
driver barking at his team, which he 
changes at nine o'clock in open country at 
a lone house. 

Anon comes vineyard, some cultivation, 
fig-trees, and scattered, small, thatched 
houses, with rather a pretty prospect, over 
olive-trees, on to the sea. Then comes 
prickly-pear hedging and undulating grass 
fields, giving, in the distance, a semblance 
of English scenery, with the clean gen- 
darme for ever popping up in the fore- 
ground to counteract the effect of the 
distant view. 

By 9.30, having passed over a treeless, 
cultivated country, we are crossing a sort 
of Wiltshire down, with purple convolvulus 
in flower, and have ascended mayhap, 1000 
feet, homely enough, were it not for the 
valleys every now and again seen, green 
with orange-tree. 

The telegraph goes along with us, and at 
10.30 we stop at a bridge and a house, and 
breakfast. 
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Neither house, breakfast, nor bridge is 
to be despised ; each does its duty, but as 
the coach takes longer to feed than does 
the passenger, we walk on and ascend the 
winding road in front. 

Above us and behind us is the very 
remarkable town of Veger. What ? You 
say it is not Veger, Well, did not I say 

so ? At any rate, that is how used to 

get out of a difficulty. He would first say 
something ; then, if he found he was wrong, 
would bide his time, and come in with an 
exact opposite under cover of " Did not I 
say so ? " at the right moment. 

The fact is, the very remarkable town 
which we do see, perched on the top of 
two hills, is not easily identified in either 
our excellent 0' Shea's map or itinerary ; 
there it is, however, " Did not I say so ? '' 

It is some time before we are picked up, 
and we have seen, away over to our left, a 
very fine, far-reaching, rich, undulating 
plain, closed in by high hills. About 
one o'clock, we enter on a broken, wooded 
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country, offering some very picturesque 
sites; we cross the dry bed of a broad 
river ; we see cattle and horses grazing on 
the dry, poor, scant grass, and gorse in 
bloom. 

This, by aid of seven mules, a boy to 
ride the foremost, and a man to run every 
now and again, and thrash any one or all 
seven, we quit, and again enter on treeless 
plateau, with pigs. This and these we 
leave behind, and come on some wildish 
rock scenery, with a group of tiny, white 
houses, in the far-off distance of some 
southern slope, and, passing over some 
wooded lower hills, arrive at a road-side 
cabin about three o'clock, where again we 
are offered something to eat. Then, having 
risen some hundreds of feet, we find in a 
valley a few decent houses, orange groves, 
and cork-trees ; these, too, with peeps at 
scenery of considerable beauty, we leave 
behind, and soon arrive on the borders of 
the sea, and, by four o'clock, reach Tarifa. 

It is bitterly cold, a cutting wind driv- 
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ing US inside our skins. Nevertheless 
there is the sea, there are the houses, the 
shingle and dust, the walls, inside which 
is more of Tarifa, doubtless, and there — 
over there, across the sea, are the moun- 
tains. 

" That," said one, " is Africa." " No," 
said the other, " it is noV^ 

This, too, not diflBdently as the first, but 
positively, and with the haughty sneer of 
superior wisdom, distinct and withering 
in every curl of that emphatic little mono- 
syllable. 

But it was. 

And Africa not only, but also where, on 
this side lay the site of the great honour of 
our country— Trafalgar. 

Here " Nelson, at the head of twenty- 
seven small ships of the line and four 
frigates, encountered the French fleet 
under Villeneuve, and the Spanish under 
Gravina, both of thirty-three sail of the 
line, and seven frigates. Here he broke 
their line of battle. Here all heroically 
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fought. Here died Nelson. " Here Gra- 
Vina, shortly before his death from wounds, 
said to Dr. Fellowes, * I am going to join 
Nelson, the greatest man the world has 
ever produced.' " 

About four we are again on our way, 
the drive becoming wilder, with steeper 
ascents and descents, winding round 
valleys. 

Soon it darkens, and it is by starlight 
that we rattle — almost tumble (they are 
repairing the roads, and we have to make 
a detour)^ down into Algeciras, the lights 
of Gibraltar twinkling far off in the dis- 
tance, as those of Ryde from Portsmouth. 

May it not be said that the old guide at 
Cadiz, who would not sentence his worst 
enemy to this drive, is the most merciful 
man in the world ? 

The inn we stayed at, and where 
the coach stops, is close down on the 
water, so that if either went a step 
too far, each would be in it. It is not a 
palace, but there is food, and there are (not 
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for us) fleas. It has a court, no roof, and 
a balcony. 

There is a play going on in the town, 
and a house so full, chiefly of ladies, that 
we have to find room in the orchestra, 
amid the petroleum lamps. 

And now for bed, but before we go, one 
word. Don't let that old man at Cadiz 
move you. It is the simplest thing in the 
world to drive by coach or carriage, from 
Cadiz to Algeciras* 

You will get food. You will see a diver- 
sity of scenery, and you will find, in 
winter at least, that you have to sleep at 
Algeciras. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Gibraltar offers a spacious field for a 
homily, no ! for homilies. 

First you may take homily John Bright 
who says (vide O'Shea) it ought to be 
given back, and to that you may add 
homily John Bull who says it ought 
not. 

Then you may write a paper asking the 
question whether the Spanish care one bit 
who has it, and you may write a second 
proving that they do not, adding a third 
proving that they do. 

You may take Gibraltar up on the 
military tack, and glory in the method that 
reduces the living molecules therein to the 
status of sentries, out at reveill6, in at 
tattoo ; or you may use the same military 
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method as your lever to show the paralyzing 
efFect on individual effort. 

You may use up two or three octavos in 
proving that you can't have your cake and 
eat it; in other words, that if you throw up 
a penny, it will not come down both heads 
and tails at the same moment, or again 
that the effect of the military pipe-clay is 
superexcellent in the market-place, super- 
baneful on the quay. " Do, and he doeth," 
is useful in a restricted sense only ; its im- 
mediate effect is good, its ulterior bad. 

Gibraltar may be taken as type of civil 
life on guard ; a sort of quaker in armour 
with the result to be expected. 

Ingress, egress at G-ibraltar is under 
military law, the result being injurious to 
commerce. Neither it nor you are wanted 
at The Eock ; and what, when now with all 
difficulty of approach each is de trop^ will 
be the effect on both when the fore- 
shadowed railway to the gates is made, it 
is impossible to say. More than ever then 
will this Phoenician's " Alube " become a 
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British sentry-box ; a reserved field for the 
practising thereon of the tactics necessary 
for the preservation of Great Britain after 
the formation of the Channel tunnel. 
Now you are told when on the mole 
that you are mined, then you will be 
sprung. The British soldier wiU be 
utilized by being alternately blown up and 
submerged so as to test in Spain practi- 
cally, not hypothetically, the more im- 
portant defences at Dover. 

Granting all the necessary and generally 
wanting accessories, such as, is there a 
boat ? will it take us ? does it sail ? when 
does it start ? you may get into Gib by 
day if you are a British subject, and have 
not a fire-arm. 

At this particular moment, however, we 
are regarding Gibraltar in the distance 
with mixed feelings. The foreground is 
occupied by the Marina Casa de Hespedes 
(mine Inn at Algeciras), an awful old 
female creation — house-maid — a willing 
waiter, a bad five-franc piece, butter in a 
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salt-dish, and no milk ; the middle distance 
has on it a little steamboat in the offing, 
many boats by the quay (one of which 
obligingly takes us off to the steamer, a 
few yards only, for the ridiculously small 
sum of ten shillings), and the gorged, 
radical. You remember him at Cadiz, and 
his feast of fat oysters. He had come from 
that town by boat and been landed here 
instead of at Gib. Thus again meeting, we 
had the unmixed pleasure of finding him 
mistaken, and of acquiring some portion 
of his ignorance. His mistake consisted 
in removing his hat to a boat with 
Glad (stone, as he thought, on it, but it 
happened to be) iator; his ignorance in 
not knowing when Gibraltar was taken." 
Neither did we, but that' s aside. 

" There has not been any communication 
with Gibraltar for three days," but we 
arrive at the Royal Hotel, and have there 
some of what are considered the advan- 
tages of English comfort I To wit carpet- 
less floors, small rooms, and strict propriety, 

K 
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especially as to smoke; plus a drawing-room 
given over to our peculiar gift, viz. that of 
being altogether in a little room, each so 
conscious of the presence of the other, 
that that other becomes the standard of 
excellence, with a result of such suppres- 
sion of self, that there is left only a whis- 
pering vacuum for the reception of mild 
words, mild laughs, mild songs, and mild 
acts. 

" So nice, you know, to feel at home," 
as a lady said ; so nasty, thought replied, 
not to be able abroad to become a little 
more like, to do a little more as the 
Bomans do : and thus cease to irritate Theo- 
phile with his " sensation desagrdable que 
j'eprouvai a la vue de la premiere Anglaise 
marchant comme un grenadier a voile vert 
et grands brodequins. Ce n'^tait pas qu'elle 
fut laide, mais il me sembla que j'^tais mis 
tout-a-coup en presence du spectre de la 
civilisation." 

If you double up your fist and put it 
end up on the table, you will possess 
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Gibraltar. Tou are Spain, your wrist is 
the pregnable, but blowable up eventual 
school of instruction for the British sol- 
dier, — the weak point in the armour of 
defence given over to dynamite and water; 
your fist is rock ; the table is Mediterra- 
nean ; the monkeys are somewhere on top 
of your knuckles, and overlook the sea ; the 
main street enters in about the second 
finger and runs down to your wrist. The 
back of your fist (west side) is dotted over 
with houses suflBcient to hold 17,747 people 
(exclusive of a peace garrison of 5000), and 
to pay a revenue of thirty to forty thousand 
poimds. It has quays, harbours, steamers, 
ships, as also (for prospect) Algecii'as, 
some nine miles away across a bay. 

Guns are anywhere and everywhere, out- 
side and inside your fist, and galleries run 
under your skin, with scarce visible muzzles, 
ready to belch on to the table, i.e. the sea. 

Other details may be left to the ingenuity 
of a map. 

Having thus attained a view of the 

E 2 
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place, and grasped the situation of the 
main street, you will understand how, 
when the science of phonography is 
developed, it will be easy to scrape layers 
of " The Dead March " off the walls of the 
houses in that street. The garrison at 
Gibraltar does not die there more than 
elsewhere, but it does so persistently in one 
direction (at the top of your knuckles, the 
cemetery being at the bottom near your 
wrist), and goes down the main street 
perennially. 

Our guide says, " A constant current 
sets in from the Atlantic at the rate of two 
and a half miles per hour ;" and where, as 
afc "Tarifa," there are only some twelve 
miles between Europe and Africa, we will 
get into that current and be borne along 
on 0' Shea's pages. 

" Across to the left rise the low hills of 
Africa, Tangier being almost visible to the 
naked eye ; an unrivalled panorama, sweep- 
ing over two seas, two quarters of the 
world." 
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This View from " El Hacho/' the signal, 
resplendent in sunset, we saw ; looked at 
Africa from Europe — ^from civilization to 
savagedom (comparatively), and wondered 
when the time was to be that men by inter- 
change of goodwill, would learn wisely from 
one another. Ignorance now chokes inter- 
change, and, rearing up huge walls of pre- 
judice, shelters behind the same, with " God, 
I thank Thee that I am not as other men/* 

** Calpe " is the name of ** our Gib " 
which projects three miles into the sea, is 
half to three-quarters of a mile wide, and 
1430 feet high; rugged and almost per- 
pendicular to east and south ; precipitous 
to north ; weakest to west. " Here the 
English landed under Admiral Rooke, 
1 704. Before that landed the Phoenicians, 
and erected two pillars. Then Tarik, the 
one-eyed Berber, came April 30th, 711, 
and called the place Ghebel-Tarik. What 
should we have done without that wise, 
one-eyed Tank ? Guzman dispossessed the 
infidel, 1462." 
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The pride of Gibraltar is the Alameda, 
or public garden, laid ont in the English 
style, and abounding in beantifol gera- 
ninms and bowers. 

The citr is most uninteresting. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Husband, how well 
you are looking 1 How's your wife ? *' 

** Oh I we are very bad, sir. The doctor 
says it is some complaint women only have ; 
we suffer terribly." 

You see, gentle reader, there are other 
we's in the world beside you and I. We 
suflTer terribly — we do — we do. The throes 
of the writer are surpassed by those of 
the reader, but courage — we understand 
each other — and now when Major Gr — 
of the — Regiment kindly lends us a horse, 
and we begin really to enjoy ourselves in 
Spain, we know who "we" are at any rate. 

This real enjoyment has a peculiar 
preface. 

Said the major, " I would not do what 
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you are going to do for a bag full of 
sovereigns." 

"Why I what for?" 

** What for ! Why, the fleas, to be sure. 
1*11 tell you this. Here, in Gib, I've got 
to change my clothes three times a day, 
and where you are going, oh ! If there 
was one only in Spain, he'd be at me." 

But we ! We did do what we are going 
to do, and came away without a nibble 1 

At this moment, though let us make 
haste with breakfast (the Calpe Hunt meet 
is some way off), notwithstanding the 
following dialogue. OflBcer : " Waiter, these 
eggs are bad; what else have you got?'* 
Waiter: "Ham and eggs, sir." OflBcer: 
" Why, you idiot, that's eggs." Waiter : 
" Omelette, sir." Oflficer : " Ah 1 yes, let's 
have an omelette." 

We are mounted on a half-bred barb, 
that most excellent and wisely, his head 
given him, keeps up a sort of perpetual 
bound, when at length, we get into the 
thick, prickly undergrowth, which carpets 
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the beautiful cork woods. We have got 
there because we have ridden out by the-to- 
be-blown-up, to-be-flooded bridge (at our 
wrist), and cantering over the neutral 
ground, have again entered Spain. 

Spain, contiguous Spain, is it possible 
that you have been there all these years, 
and never mended your ways ? Can you 
ever have visited our compound and your 
own ? Have you ever gone from your 
miry, pig-bestrewed slough, to our market- 
place with its excellent and spotless 
arrangement in fowl pens, and egg shelves, 
turbaned Turks, slippered Fezes, marble 
fish tables, symmetrical vegetable stalls, 
and pre-adamite cleanliness and neatness 
(pre- Adam, as, since him, till Gib's market, 
nothing never, ^ was so neat and clean). 

Mr. Bright — ^Mr. John Bright, as all your 
actions are dictated by but one motive — 
the good of your fellow-creature — can 
you for a moment suppose that good 

' '' Nothing Dover " is taken as a stronger affirmative 
than " not anything ever." 
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will be promoted by removing from 
Spain's door this model-moral-lecture-in- 
rock on how things can be, and so should 
be done? 

For the sake of the Spanish soldier, Mr. 
B., you must leave us there ; give him time, 
and he will rise to a feeble copy of that great 
machine— the immovable principle of Gib. 

Be that as it may, had it not been for 
the barb's kindness in keeping us on his 
back, we should have fallen off through 
astonishment at seeing the marvellous 
contrast between England and Spain, on 
this side and on that of the neutral ground 
in Andalusia. 

But the major and " master " in one, 
has blown his horn, and the Calpe Hunt, 
well appointed, is scattered about, seeking 
the coveted solution (which is attained), 
" we killed our fox." 

The scenery is most attractive in the 
cork woods ; too bare, and too treeless out 
of the same. The cork woods, though, with 
their picturesque glades, their tree-cov- 
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ered knolls, their undulating vistas called, 
and called in vain for that feature of our 
own land, " Country Houses." 

To other people, other ways, and the 
ways of Gib on the last of the year 
are " Sstoniishin." On that night it gets 
hold of its high street, and walks up and 
down in it, lighting limelights. It makes 
discordant noises (with a touch of the 
Moor in them, by the way). It dances 
rounds, and parades up and down in quick 
step to the clashing of cymbals, till, well ! 
till any hour. 

This is the rebound ; on ordinary nights 
Gibraltar is put into bed, but on an extra- 
ordinary night Hke this, it is put into the 
high street. Strangers prefer the ordinary 
nights. 

Early in that evening we had visited a 
very ordinary, but one of the chief Span- 
ish churches, and there listened, with plea- 
sure, to the peculiar, gay and irreverential 
— if you choose to call it so — music. There 
trooped iu — not as on parade, but volun- 
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tarily — a few Bnglisli soldiers, one young 
bombardier, especially noticeable for his 
devotion, kneeling long, then confessing, 
then returning to pray, all the while the 
music rang out merrily, lightening his 
young heart, let us hope, conjointly with 
his confession. But are you right, this 
chapter began by informing you that we 
were going to do something portentous; 
audit is just therefore to be annoyed, that 
during the whole of it we have done nothing 
except go out hunting and to church. But, 
now I we are really about to do what Major 
6. would not for a purse of gold. To eflTeot 
this we must get out of '* Gib," which it is 
not much less difficult to do than to 
get in. Though the commander-in-chief 
commands keys and flags, he does not 
seem to control either steam or horse 
(official). By them you are treated in an 
eleemosynary way; that is, you go by 
their charity, though your alms. "We 
may take you," says the steamer in office, 
" but won't promise. We . . well, yes." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" We will let you have a horse." " And a 
guide?" **Yes, a guide." "Does he 
know the way ? " " Oh ! he'll go blind." 

As undoubtedly every one who reads the 
above desires to know if the crimped fossil 
(the guide) alluded to, did go blind, it is 
right to say he did not. He did go instead 
to Ronda in two days, and so did we. 

It is seven a.m. on a magnificent day 
in January, and the two, developed, 
anatomical curiosities, plus we, proceed 
leisurely across the neutral ground and 
arrive at Spain. 

Of the two, perhaps the quadruped is 
the most extraordinary creation looked at 
physiologically. It is propped up on four 
legs, covered in grey, and has a halter. 
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Otherwise there is not anything except 
progression, which continues with agility 
and docility, carrying eighty " kilos.," the 
man to boot, during the marches. Ah I 
yes, there is something else — the back — 
but we will not continue the subject, 
merely refer the whole matter; back; 
price 9Z., and the person responsible to the 
governor. What is he there for, if it is 
not to look after sore backs ? 

We arrive at Spain, and find it hetero- 
geneous. 

There is a small boy ; this small boy 
beards the sentry. The sentry, after much 
provocation, sallies forth from his box, 
leaving all his various implements of war 
behind, and cuffs the small boy. Had the 
small boy only crossed the neutral ground, 
and bearded our sentry, what immunity 
for him I Our sentries, as we know, may 
not cuff. 

The above is an incident co-existent with 
a crowd of all sorts of things, people, carts, 
horses, mud, pigs, and officials ; gathered 
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in a heap, and clustering round a shut 
roadside gate, the Spanish Custom House 
gate. Our dread is lest the crimped fossil 
should be made to undo the quadrupedal 
curiosity from his burden. He is not made 
so to do. Spain's official politely passes 
the entire concern untouched, and refuses 
a douceur. 

Then we stand out on the open. 

We skirt the few houses there are, strike 
on to the hot, deep sands fringing the sea, 
and, as we trudge along, in weather like our 
midsummer, have frequent opportunity to 
look back to the great unique fortress we 
are leaving. 

Have we taken it all in ? 

Have we done it justice ? 

Have we remembered the great beauty of 
the Alameda garden, with its many lovely 
views through trees? Have we noted 
the absence of any — or any adequate- 
monument to Nelson ? Have we suffi- 
ciently photographed on our memory 
the magnificent views over Africa, and 
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Spain, from the heights of the rock, 
or the grand, rugged, scarped abyss that 
forms the chief feature of the east side ? 

Have we remembered the pleasant gover- 
nor's house on that east side, standing by 
itself, looking out over the green waves of 
the Mediterranean ? 

Have we jotted down that night that we 
went round with " the keys," saw the 
people scuttling out, and vainly striving to 
get in, once the lock was turned — that 
night when we actually spoke to the chief 
key, monosyllabic and distrusting in his 
reply — that night when, after all, there 
was a company locked in. 

Down they came, officer and all, right, 
left, right, left, right, left. "Halt.'' 
" Please, sir, the gates are locked." 
Alas I poor company. They are there 
still. They never got out. Nobody knows 
what happened. Somebody suggested the 
acting town major. But town major I 
what can he do when the gates are locked ? 
" Hold up, you ugly, stumbling beast, 
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you. I mean you poor, afflicted victim of 
a military autocracy, which cannot descend 
to the manger." 

That stumble brings us to our senses, 
and we realize how delightful is the change 
from the windy, cold, blustering weather 
we have had, to this hot, bright, blue, clear, 
sunny day. 

By the river of, at the village of, in 
the inn of Guadiaro, we breakfast. Our 
hostel is indescribable, unless a barn- 
kitchen is conceived into which you ride. 
For this you must have big folding-doors, 
and, opening from the kitchen, a stable on 
the right, and some rooms on the left. 

In one of the latter, with bed, brick 
floor, and pictures of saints, we are given 
eggs, and country wine, scraps of meat, 
sweet potatoes, a towel, coffee and bread ; 
a brasero, full of burning charcoal, having 
been placed under the round table at which 
we sit. 

At about one o'clock we resume our 
march, and, passing by brown pigs, white- 

L 
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washed houses, prickly-pear hedges, and 
ignorant peasants, reach a ford by which 
we cross the river. Shortly, riding through 
treeless, hedgeless, and ugly, dull-looking 
fields, we see near us, on our left, the long 
row of white-washed houses — Eterorillo — 
not in Keith Johnston. This is not to 
be wondered at, as it represents one of the 
more recent industries of Spain, or, at 
least, a development of one,,whereby certain 
folk have made large fortunes, viz. growing 
cane, and making sugar. 

Then we press on, still in the valley, 
indeed by the river bed, which we cross 
and recross, thus lessening by much the 
difficulties of a march, which, were a flood 
to arise, would have to be widely diverted 
from the present path. 

The sun is by this time quite powerful, 
and there is a glare from earth and rocks, 
when, as now, they begin to approach our 
route, and hint at the ascent we have to 
make to reach Gaucin, perched there in 
front, and far above us. 
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It is five o'clock, and we have crossed 
the river several times, each time wonder- 
ing more and more what the flocks and 
herds eat, whether on this side, or on that, 
seeing there seems nothing but brown 
earth. 

6.30 p.m. We are stumbling into 
Gaucin. 

The latter portion of the journey has 
been made in the dark; but enough has 
been seen by daylight to show a steep, 
rough, difficult, but not dangerous ascent. 

The day has been full of many varied 
pleasures. The difference of scenery— » 
now over the sands, now by the more 
broken land and few orange groves, now 
by the river, and then by the climb where 
some beautifiil views are obtained — has 
given recurring interest. 

The horses pick their way over the 
cobble stones in the little village stretched 
across two spurs of the mountain side. 
We shiver with cold, and wonder what 
sort of shelter and food we are to have. 

L 2 
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This matter is soon solved; and at a 
little house we meet with civility, clean 
beds, an eatable dinner, and a fire. 

A wood fire. Don't we all sit round 
it : host, hostess, guide, child, guest, all 
— ^no, not all. 

There is something peeping round the 
open door, but it hides when we look, and 
not tiU accidentally returning, after having 
gone upstairs, do we find the mystery 
solved, and peeping Jane is revealed. 
This poor, little, dirty maid-of-all-work 
might not sit and toast with us, but after 
we were gone she might, and did, hasten 
to the kindly warmth. 

You see there is a line somewhere, but 
between ** crimped fossil," and ** peeping 
Jane,'* how fine I 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It is the 6tli December, and we — " rise with 
the lark ?" Yes, the larks of Gaucin, 
8.40 a.m. We have coffee, but no milk. 
Milk is not. Not goats even are here 
amid the vines. We leave our tile-floored 
bed-room, our Hotel de Ronda, where the 
sign-board is kept in the kitchen to avoid 
some tax. We leave host and hostess, the 
latter down-trodden by her ubiquitous and 
eflBcient husband, except for her revenge — 
she shares this equally with the child— they 
can read, he cannot. And when a letter 
comes, as one does, and is entertained by a 
council — at which assists the postman — 
what triumph for her ! Now the husband 
mugt wait ; hig eflSciency is humbled ; he 
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victim now, as at aU other moments 
grandly victor. 

The pack-horse is packed, the little vil- 
lage left behind, and we look on the red- 
earthed, olive-clad, broken valleys below, 
to each side, and above us. 

Let us endeavour to obtain a compre- 
hensive grasp of the scenery of this day, 
and partly of yesterday. 

We are in Spain, yet these valleys are 
not unlike the Indian kuds. We are 
where everything is jewelled by the crystal, 
the matchless blue air ? atmosphere ? sky ? 

Which is it? Which we like. What 
we want to feel is, that we are in this 
speckless vault, and that by its aid we 
form part of its unique rapture. That 
man standing on that steep slope, those 
urchins running down the hill, the little 
vine at our feet, the more imposing fig and 
orange, the blue-hazed, dark-greened, red- 
hued, uneven distance, dotted here and 
there with village, are, with us, <ma, be- 
cause of sun and sky. 
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That clear, crystal atmosphere, in which 
all is, would make lovely the hideous ; but 
here, where the panorama reaches to, if not 
quite attains, the grand, and with that 
possesses most varied features of beauty (in 
unevenness of vaUey, of hill spur, of distant 
prospect, of nearer view, of most varied 
colouring, and of most changing scene), 
here the combination of all — scenery, sky, 
sun — makes a something, to which the 
word rapture is not inapplicable. 

"And the dirty, fat, brown pigs?'* 
Well, the dirty, fat, brown pigs are there, 
that is true, and so is that little child with 
scarcely a cloth on, and there are those 
heaps of filth, but in the village ; neither 
sun nor sky ; but us, but we at least, they. 

Before, though, we hurl that stone (of 
" dirty pigs,") from out our impervious fog 
house, let us ask ourselves if we would, if 
we perhaps also might not, consort with 
the dirty, fat, brown pig, if the sun would 
only let us. Perhaps, after all, the sun has 
a very great deal to answer for, and the fog 
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will have a grand paBan some day when it 
explains all its merits, in drains, ventilating 
shafts, syphons, sanitas, flushings, Condy's 
fluid, and other concomitants of our civi- 
lization. 

What will the sun have to say then, 
when the fog turns round on it, hurling 
self-righteous cesspools at it and its idle 
ways ; " leaving the pigs out in the middle 
of the street with the muck-heaps, 
forsooth/V 

But now we have left the village, have 
left the valleys even, where grow grape 
and orange, and are many hundred feet 
above sea level, where the scenery is given 
over to more sterility — to com, perhaps 
to bean — to rock certainly, and arduous 
bits of cultivation. 

At one — Atajate — more than usually pig- 
strewn, cobble-stone-sowed, peasan t*dotted, 
open-doored village, we shoe one of the 
horses. What nails ! perhaps they are in- 
differently used as nail or lance. The nail- 
ing going on opposite a posada, chief hotel 
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of the place, we enter, and Mrs. P. washes 
a mug dexterously, then fills it, tastes it 
(Moor fashion), and hands the wine of the 
country, like bitter, pungent, melted jelly, 
to us. 

There is a screen of mountain before us 
now, and we ascend it, to see a screen of 
mountain before us again. 

Both screens resemble each other; both 
intermediate valleys resemble each other. 
Both are bare of trees, both are cultivated 
mid rock, with corn, and in one a little 
kid is born, which a caretaker, there and 
then, swings, by its hind legs, over his 
back* 

It is four o'clock ; we have surmounted 
the second screen, leaving behind us the 
late more sterile scenery, and overlook 
a vast, flat plateau, framed in a circle of 
hill, some portion of which is broken into 
peaks and rocks of not a little picturesque 
wildness. 

The valley is riclily cultivated, dotted 
over with houses, and has, for fore- 
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ground, perched on most curious crags, 
Ronda, 

It begins to darken as we enter this, of 
all Spanish towns we have seen, the most 
picturesque. 

As we pass through the outskirts, and 
a sort of open place, then, by a gateway, 
we see people conversing with prisoners 
looking through the grated window of a 
tower. 

Next, we ascend a somewhat steep rise, 
and ride into the Fonda El Polo. 

The Fondo El Polo is very Spanish, and 
truth compels the addition, very disagree- 
able, the visitors' book saying quite the 
contrary. We dismiss the fact, that we 
ride into the kitchen, as that, by this time 
we are accustomed to do, and go up 
stairs to find a very barn of a saloon: 
kitchen, harness-room, anything you like 
worse than servants' hall will describe it. 
We mount by another staircase to cold 
cheerless bedrooms, and come down to 
get some food, for which is given to us the 
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only bit of comfort there is, viz., the round 
table with the bras^r underneath. 

After a while, others came in also to 
feed, and how piggishly ! though, per- 
haps, it is not their fault, but the egg's 
and the spoon's, which are in collusion, 
and go together into the eater's mouth by 
the haft. 

And remember all this happens in a town 
of 24,000 inhabitants, probably the most 
unique in Spain, and with a history. 

Very glad to see you back, Mr. O'Shea. 
You did not care to ride over from Gib- 
raltar, though you speak about the ride. 
But of Ronda what do you say ? That it is 
the capital of the Jerrania, and is uniquely 
situated on a very high rock, cleft in twain by 
volcanic action, between whose precipitous 
sides or walls flows the boiling Guadiaro, 
which girts the city, takes here the name 
of Guadalvin, and divides the new city 
* Ronda la Nueva,' from the older * Eonda 
la Vieja.' That on the left, there are hills 
covered with the olive and the vine ; and 
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on the right, well-cultivated fields, l)urst- 
ing with fecundity, and studded with 
pretty, flat-roofed, oriental, white cot- 
tages, glittering in the sun ; in front the 
Sierra itself rising with its warm, deep, 
rich tints, effective grouping, and bold 
outlines. 

The main curiosity, and the lion of 
Eonda, is the chasm or Tajo. The bridge 
thrown across was built in 1761, by Josd 
M. Aldeguela. It consists of one arch or 
span 276 Spanish feet above the waters of 
the river. The view looking down from the 
bridge, and that also looking up to this 
grand and wild cascade of liquid silver, are 
not to ba equalled or described. 

Has Herbert Spencer, Cardinal Manning, 
or Don Carlos devoted his attention to the 
early rising of the Spanish ? 

It is quite cold, a sharp frost, and 
very early morning, yet here are the folk 
lounging about the streets doing nothing, 
unless holding their cloaks over their 
mouths, or looking at us is something, and 
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indeed, this morning there is something 
special to see, viz. 

Question by the boots of the " El 
Polo : " " Are * we ' a great prince ? " 

Answer: "Yes, we are a very great 
prince." 

Ronda has risen to the occasion, and is 
justified ; but as she rises equally early on. 
other mornings, why does she do so ? 
. H. S. had best look to it. 

This morning also, beside us, the risen 
people have opportunity to witness the 
immense volume of power expended on one 
of the sides of one of the four bays, which^ 
together with two greys and a leader, form 
the team of the Lamalagena *bus which 
starts at a (^uarter past eight for Gobantes. 

The bay has not done anything wrong 
or right; so they thrash him lest he 
may eventually do either, and by hap fall 
into the former. 

Then we start with a wild sort of splash 
and bound, the same, in measure, attri- 
butable to the fact that six of the horses 
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consider carefully what has happened 
to the seventh. 

We have got into the banquette, and 
admire the picturesque grouping of fine 
men assembled on the market-place just at 
the outskirts of the town. 

We gallop along an excellent road by 
highly cultivated fields, and pass large 
olive groves, and different villa residences 
of " wealthy Sevillanos and Malaguenos," 
The driver tucks his reins under him, 
shouts at his horses, and rolls a cigarette ; 
his assistant jumps down, runs up to some 
flagging horse, and beats it; the little 
fellow on the leader guides and indicates 
the pace. 

Now, as the sun has risen, it is pleasant 
and warm, and the drive, through country 
treeless for most of the way, is interesting. 

By one o'clock we are at Gobantes, a 
station on the railway, where there are 
about two houses, standing in treeless, 
greenless, waterless, much cultivated slopes 
of stony hills. By three o'clock the train 
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arrives from Malaga, and takes us to 
Bobadilla, and a good restaurant at the 
junction station there. This buffet is not 
unacceptable ; seeing that at Gobantes there 
is nothing either to eat or drink. By about 
four o'clock we are off again on our way to 
Granada, the day darkening in quickly, and 
leaving us scarce time to see the rich 
valley through which we are travelling, 
with its. frequent towns. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

A FRIEND who would kindly guide the 
author in his devious path, enters here on 
the scene with a list and a remark. 

" Cid Legends. 

Gil Bias. 

D. Quixote. 

Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Prescott. 

Washington Irving. 

Ticknor. 

Stirling Maxwell. 

Napier. 

Lockhart. 

Drinkwater. 

The Gypsies and the Bible in Spain/* 

" That is all that occurs to me at the 
moment, but I will look up some more 
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works, and when they have been carefully- 
studied, then it may be possible, without 
effrontery, to jot down any observations of 
your own.*' 

As in the Hotel Washington Irving, 
looking down that charming avenue of 
stately poplars and elms — 8000 saplings 
once presented by the Duke of WeUington 
— there is a remarkably nice suite of rooms, 
we can devote a quarter of a century less 
or more, to the indicated course of 
study : and in the meanwhile jot down our 
observations. 

Granada consists of a province (one of 
eight into which Andalusia is divided), a 
town, and the Alhambra. The province 
was one " of the four Moorish kingdoms, 
the other three being Seville, Cordova, and 
Jaen." 

On this bright and brilliant morning, 
we will leave Washington Irving early, and 
walking from it along a good road, pass 
the characteristic cemetery, where bodies 
are put in shelves, and turning a little 

M 
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to our left, ascend the ** Seat of the 
Moor/' 

Trom here we gain an extensive pros- 
pect, by which we are enabled to realize 
province, town, and palace. 

The first is stretched out below us, and 
under the combined influence of an African 
sun and moisture, kept up constantly by 
the altitude and snow of the mountains, 
which latter, melting the more as the heat 
becomes greater, flows abundantly into 
the plains, and fertilizes their light ferrugi- 
nous soil, the succession of crops never 
ceases, and the country teems with every 
variety of production, sugar-cane, hemp, 
wine, oil, silk, corn, and fruits of all 
sorts. 

Towns are scattered over the fertile 
plain at our feet, which is encircled or 
almost encircled by mountains. Those to 
the front of us contain the highest peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada, and we look from 
our lower level, yet raised high above the 
plain, over to the right on to a picturesque 
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valley in which the silver streak of the 
Genii is seen; over to the left on to a less 
broken, more gorge-like valley down which 
flows the Darro. Still farther beyond 
these valleys the eye wanders, enjoying 
as it passes, the broken and attractive fore- 
ground, until finally arrested by the snow- 
clad range, and peak of Mula Hacen, 11,781 
feet. Behind us lies, some 2000 feet above 
sea level, Granada, at the base of four hills, 
on one of which — El Cerro del Sol — (on 
either side flowing the two rivers. Genii 
and Darro) is placed the ruined Alhambra. 

From this hill of the Moor, we are made 
to comprehend something of the present 
and past. 

Here we take our centesimal of history, 
letting pass over the landscape, now replete 
with life of man, and beast, and blade, the 
shadows of the past. 

Granada as a small city, inhabited chiefly 
by the descendants of the Jews, rises 
up before us, and we see the greed of the 
Goth for the gold of the Jew, beginning in 

M 2 
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the persecution of the latter bj the former, 
and ending in the expulsion of the former by 
the latter, aided thereto by the incoming 
Berber — ^the victorious Mohammedan. 
Here, mid the myrtle and pomegranate, the 
fie: and the citron, rest the mixed colonists 
from the east, 743,000 in number. They 
rest, they divide ; the Kadimah (or old for- 
tress) is built, the Kalat Al-hamra, or red 
castle, rises, each to oppose the inroad of 
the disaffected, and when the Ummeyah 
dynasty dissolves, we see the Mohammedan 
empire in Spain broken into numerous petty 
independent tribes. Granada's first king 
now appears in the person of Wali Zawi Ibn 
Zeyri, and with him the importance of the 
place rises rapidly. Its palmiest days 
follow under the Nazerite dynasty, of 
which Ibn-1-Ahmar is alike founder and 
builder of the Alhambra. At this epoch 
we find 400,000 people, and 60,000 soldiers, 
all too few nevertheless, burning with 
petty, personal jealousies, to withstand the 
inroad of wily and daring Christian princes. 
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They come ; and the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon with Ysabel of Castile 
uniting the resources of the nation, there 
follows, June 2nd, 1492, the expulsion of the 
Moor, the giving up the keys by Boabdil, 
and the waving of the standards of the 
Cross of Castile, Aragon, and Santiago, 
on the shattered walls of the Alhambra. 

As we sit on this Siete del Moro, and 
allow such historic phantasmagoria to 
possess us, an appropriate mist steals 
over the valley below, and battle between 
sun and cloud begins. 

We, too, let a mist creep over our 
thoughts, and drinking in the varied plea- 
sures of the scene, give room to fancy and 
fact. A comparison of these Nevadas and 
those far across the Atlantic rises up, bid- 
ding us class these as Barons merely in 
the Peers' house of mountains. The little 
actual noteworthiness of the slightly red- 
coloured towers of the Alhambra confronts 
us, joined with the much note that litera- 
ture has given to these ruins. 
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The air is still and noiseless, tbe bine 
vanlt above us speckless, the clond com- 
bat over, and we sit and dream. 

The founder of the Masrite dynasty, 
Ibn-1-Ahmar, 1248, determined that the 
*Kalat Al-hamra' (Red Castle), should 
surpass in magnificence the most cele- 
brated edifices of the kind in Damascus, 
Fez, and Baghdad. Yusuf L (1354) spent 
his vast riches on building many new 
suites of apartments, in repainting, gilding, 
and repairing. Isabella and Ferdinand 
allowed monks and soldiers to vent their 
spite on the inoffensive stone of the place, 
to efface painting and gilding, and to fiU 
up open-work with whitewash. Charles V. 
destroyed the greatest portion of the 
winter palace to make room for his in- 
tended and never finished house. Philip 
V. degraded true art by Italianizing the 
rooms, and blocking up gems of taste and 
patient ingenuity by partitions. The 
French destroyed the magnificent Moorish 
Mosque " Mesjid Aljami,'* built in the four- 
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teenth century, and supposed to have no 
rival in the world. The Gobemadors 
sold all bits they could ; and not till (by 
order of Isabella) 1862, was there any 
effectual effort made to restore, repair, 
and retain. 

To attain to any memory of the place, 
capable of being transferred to paper, 
there is necessary a broad generality. 

There must be conceived much over- 
lapping of ruin, from out the chaos of 
which to look on the present with a very 
long pedigree. To be somewhat more pre- 
cise ; imagine not a ruin on the top of a 
hiU, but a ruin within a ruin. Imagine 
that you are, as you are, confronted by a 
large, square, roofless, windowless palace. 
And that is ^* The Alhambra " ? Not a bit. 
That is Charles V.*s impertinent meddling 
with historic association, his impotent 
effort to graft himself in stone on the 
stone of earlier days. There results a con- 
fused melee of ruin, parts of which only are 
memorable for beauty of detail and of com- 
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posrrzan; dbe wlioie bemg, from tbe com* 
rrifng^TTig of Tirterly did^reiit styles of archi- 
tecccre, discoTdant. 

From tte mm on ram of stone von look 
dcfwn OTer tke town, to tlie boneyoombed 
sides of the hill opposite, where dweU that 
race apart of ancient pedigree, witness 
probably of all the many changes of Groth 
and Moor and Spaniard, the Gipsies. 
The exceeding fertile yale speaks loudly of 
life and present, bnt the slumbering old 
town speaks of stupor and past. The 
very trees (though known to be but of 
yesterday, so well have they grown, and 
so unaccustomed is the sight of them in 
Spain) lend a certain confusion to the 
mind, and force a coup-d^oeil of the 
Alhambra to exist, not as one thing, but as 
many. 

As the song has it, " You came but for 
friendship, but you took away love." You 
como to Granada to see the Alhambra, but 
you take away a mixed and most charming 
recollection of a something conglomerate. 
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and quite unique. There is a blending 
of pleasant associations left with you, 
streaked over, perhaps, with such vandalism 
as Charles's palace, but generally of a kind 
so pleasant, that Granada stands out, 
among places seen, as one that invites jout 
return. 

The Alhambra itself is a ruin that 
could be renovated without producing an 
anachronism. Were money and brains 
procurable, she (Charles omitted) might be 
restored, and her erst charming effect of 
minute and costly detail and harmonious 
blending of parts be reproduced. 

For poet, for painter, she is a mine of 
wealth; but is so because each gives t6 
what he handles his own genius. To her 
O'Shea devotes a map and forty-four 
columns, with a picture of the Court of 
the Lions. By him we are initiated intb 
the " Situation," and passed on to an 
" Historical Notice ;" in the midst of which 
it is curious to note, page 174, how Charles 
v., who rebuilt portions in the modern 
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style of the period, destroying the greatest 
part of the Moorish winter palace to do so, 
is made, on page 1 14, to be indignant at the 
alterations made at Cordova. 

"You have built here," said the emperor, 
** what can be built anywhere else, but you 
have destroyed what was unique in the 

world." 

Scenery, climate, site, history, poetic 
legends of love and war, associations of 
Stirring scenes of harem, poUtical intrigues, 
and bloody executions, they make the 
Alhambra, and can only be found at 
Granada ; but it, as it was of yore, room 
by room, is more vividly reproduced at 
Sydenham, than here. 

Step by step our guide takes us to the 
entrances; to the Puerta Judicaria, ** plain, 
massive, and somewhat clumsy;** to the 
** Place of the Cisterns;'* to the palace 
which formerly ** extended over a surface 
of 400 feet long by 250 feet broad ;** to 
the Court of the Blessing ; to the Hall of 
Ambassadors ; to the Court of the Lions ; 
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to the Fountain of Lions ; to the Hall of 
the Abencerrages ; (where " Boabdil in- 
vited to a banquet the chiefs of the illus- 
trious line of Abencerrages and one by one 
beheaded them") ; to the Sala de los Banos, 
beautifully restored by Senor Contreras; 
to Tribunal ; to las dos Hermanos, where 
" the stalactite roof is formed of nearly 
5000 pieces;" to Corredor; Mirador de 
Lindaraja ; Palio de la Eeja ; Sala de los 
Secretes; Jardin de Lindaraja; and La 
Mezquita (the Mosque). 

Here, amid " the great many injuries 
and sad restorations, by means of which 
Charles V. turned this mosque into a 
chapel," we must divert attention from 
Alhambra to Cathedral, "a noble structure, 
pure in design and detail." 

And now, passing the dull-looking, un- 
pretending house where was born Eugenie 
de Guzman, Empress of the French, we 
reach La Oartuja; a church wonderful 
for marbles and gilding, with Ootan's 
picture, excellently painted, of a cross of 
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wood, a Sagrario "triumph of chur- 
rigueresque fresco by Palomino; doors 
beautifully inlaid with silver, ebony, 
tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, slabs of 
marble simulating paintings ; and real 
paintings of repugnant scenes of Carthusian 
Martyrdoms." 

Anon we are at the Generalife, the 
summer villa of sultans, where there is left 
still one living witness of centuries — a 
cypress : and where, beside, there is little 
save quaintly-cut yews, a fine prospect over 
city and plain, restored bits of Moorish 
art, and a gallery " of daubs vouchsafed 
as authentic portraits of Boabdil," and 
others. 

This picturesque dwelling, untenanted, 
save by caretakers, for the most of the 
year, once fortress, then villa of Abu-1- 
Walid, then hereditary alcaldia of the house 
of Avila, has now passed, as marriage 
portion, to Marquis Campo Tejar (of the 
Italian Grimaldi-Gentili family of Genoa, 
Marquis de Palavacini). 
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From here, toward dusk, we pass to pay 
a visit to the mountain-side home of the 
Gitanos. There is nothing very remark- 
able. The gypsies are black-eyed and 
cheery ; they dance to us, they sing to us, 
and show us their not very original cave 
homes. Somehow the marvellous past is 
past nowadays; gypsy and Mormon, di- 
vested of that lurid glare which a time of 
greater ignorance cast around them, stand 
out, the one as nature stagnant, the other as 
nature eccentric ; their weirdness is gone ; 
that belonged to the age of faith, of mys- 
ticism, of gnomes. As on one side there 
was divine inspiration, on the other there 
was demoniac possession, and all who were 
a little outside the vulgar herd were girt, by 
that herd, with some touch from heaven 
or hell. 

Gypsy said, " 1 will tell your fortune," 
and Mormon said, "I am told mine.'* 
Both pretended to a power outside the 
common, and credence being given to their 
pretension, there was for them increase of 
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power, for us increase of interest, of 
romance. As melts, however, the mists of 
early dawn before the rising sun, so is 
melting belief in that which is ec- 
centric as more than merely so. A long 
sequence of stagnant descent like the 
gypsy's, and a frothy ebullition of recent 
years like the Mormon's, are seen in their 
nakedness ; the one, black eyes, basket* 
making, and cave ; the other, shrewd men, 
silly women, and ephemeral success. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The cold, bright, frosty morning of 
December 10th shows us out from Granada, 
welcomes us to the highly-cultivated, 
luxuriously fertile plain on which it 
stands. 

We pass Atarfe, Penos-Puentes ; and 
reach Bobadilla. All the way has been 
through a country teeming with produc- 
tiveness, bearing the fruits, and blades, 
and ears of nourishment. 

About four o'clock we leave the junction, 
only waiting an hour and a half longer 
than we ought, and crossing over plateau, 
by village and olive grove, reach Cordova. 

This we quit, noticing only the strange 
playmates of the Spanish Marquis and 
Marquesa in two or three bantam cocks 
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and hens which they bring into the salon, 
and make crow : and next daj, after an 
hoar's delay at the station, at length 
catch a train which is something onder 
two hours late, and which, taking us 
nigh to Alcolea, shows us about the first 
country-gentleman's house (as we under- 
stand the thing) we have seen ; red brick, 
castellated, looking on to the Sierra 
Morena. Then on by Villafiranca and 
other places, always over rich soil, but 
generally through uninteresting scenery. 

Villa del Eio at 5.5 appears on the note- 
book thus : — 

"A largish mud- walled, whitewashed 
village or town, a palm-tree and a chim- 
ney. Is there an industry ? *' 

Night sets in, and how can we see to 
answer the question ? At one a.m. there 
is fog and white frost. At eight o'clock 
at Almansa there is still thick fog and 
frost, but also a cup of coffee. At La 
Encina junction, those for Alicante change. 
One's huge frieze coat and knitted waist- 
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coat are now beginning to be considered. 
Are they too warm ? We will wait a little, 
for the sky is yet dull, and the brown, 
rocky hills still lie in fog. 

It begins to be milder, and people are 
everywhere being seen in the fields. Fuente 
la Higuerra is passed, as also that scarce 
distinguishable, large, red -coloured burrow 
on a hillside. It is a town ; but its low 
walls of like colour to the surrounding 
scenery make it, save for a church tower, 
almost invisible. Now we pass Mogente, 
and travel through a valley cultivated in ter- 
races. As we proceed, we become increas- 
ingly conscious of the extraordinarily rich 
scene through which we are travelling. 
Fertility teems. The vine disputes space 
with the olive ; the caroub demands atten- 
tion. A ruined castle appears. The valley 
widens. The streams are dry. Village 
after village recurs, divided each from 
the other by rood, by perch, by acre, by 
miles of orange groves, gorgeously rich 
in golden fruit. Palms at Jatwa emerge 
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into yiew, and most picturesquely climb 
some old Moorisli walls up the steep slopes 
of that hilL More splendid forests of 
orange intermingle with palm, and the 
green-lined episcopal or archiepiscopal hat 
descends from the train. How many are 
there waiting for the hand of his eminence; 
the hand (through, it seems, the heartiness 
of the owner) somewhat unceremoniously 
hustled out of view and hid in the folds 
of his dress ; but some catch, and reveren- 
tially kiss it. People, donkeys, artificial 

manures, cow-carts, horses, gardens 

positively gardens — though stretching over 
uninterrupted miles, flit across our view. 
A lake is seen in the distance, and at 
noon we reach Valencia. 

What a drive of the rampant luxury of 
soil and sun have we not had 1 Unique in 
the world, surely, is this diversified valley ; 
unique in the exceeding richness of its 
production. But listen to our guide. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

"Valencia now forms three provinces, 
Valencia, Alicante, Castellon, under a capi- 
tan-general.'* 

The history of province is that of 
capital. Carthaginians, Eomans, Goths, 
Moors, have, in succession, possessed this 
fair kingdom, brightest pearl of the royal 
diadem. On it the Moor lavished gold and 
blood ; and loving it made Valencia the 
garden of Spain; coaxed it, till the 
Huerta of Valencia, with the Vega of 
Granada, presented a spectacle of the most 
luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, and of 
almost incredible fertility. To this day 
the hortelanos wisely follow the maxims 
and methods bequeathed to them by the 
great hydraulist Moors ; and the wonderful 

N 2 
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network of canals, and aqueducts, with 
the distribution of water (liquid gold) is 
under strict regulation. 

Lucerne is mowed fourteen or seventeen 
times. Orange, vine, melon, mulberry, 
corn, maize, flourish. Cochineal is success- 
fully reared on nopals, and cotton would 
succeed wonderfully were it seriously 
tried. There are manufacturers of silks, 
velvets, cloths, cigars, glass, azulejos, 
tinctures, spirits, &c. The mines are 
rare and of little importance. 

Excellent wines are produced, Alicante, 
Benicarlo, and others, and call loudly for 
more improved processes to fit them for 
exportation. 

*' The depressing climate is exhibited 
in the people, who are pale, flabby, skin 
puffed up, corpulent dwellers in sunless 
streets, high, ill-aired, ill-drained houses^ 

" Owing to the sudden transition of tem- 
perature, bronchitis, quinsy, pneumonias, 
and pulmonias are frequent. Mephitic 
paludian miasm borne by the south wind. 
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makes sky iron-grey, casts down birds, 
insects and plants, and prostrates man.'^ 

So it is written page 479, but then on 
page 480 appears, — 

" On tbe whole, Valencia possesses a 
good climate, very warm and most genial ; 
the inhabitants of the town" (the corpu- 
lent, puffy, flabby inhabitants, the Monde e 
grassotte women) " are, and look .healthy." 

How are we to reconcile the two state- 
ments ? perhaps so, — 

" Cftme es verdura ; 
Yerdura es agiia : 
Hoinbres son mugeres, 
Y mugeres, nada." 

At any rate, she, " Valencia, the Sultana 
of Mediterranean cities, robed in the loose, 
sparkling white of her straggling bouses, 
lies softly embosomed amid high palms, 
and deep green orange-trees, with her feet 
lazily bathing in the blue waves of the sea." 

Everywhere the oriental character is 
stamped ; the magic Huerta, three leagues 
square, which surrounds it, is but a 
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large orchard, watered by the most in- 
genious means, through a thousand rills 
and pipes, which, after eight centuries, 
remain and look the same as when the 
Moor first constructed them. 

The interior of the city is striking and 
pleasing, most of the streets macadamised, 
and the whole girt by walls with massive 
towers, built by Pedro IV., 1356, battle- 
mented and picturesque. To the north, 
flows the Guadalaviar, crossed by five 
large and ornamental bridges. 

The old houses, some very curious and 
fine, are generally low, sombre and mys- 
terious-looking, whilst the new ones are 
high, gaily-coloured, decorated and charm- 
ing. 

And the awakened town is now engaged 
in the busy life of commerce, distracted 
only by (** ces noirs demons de la Huerta 
ont pour femmes) des anges blancs." 

Her history, as told by Livy, is to the 
effect that "Junius Brutus gave her to 
three veterans," 138 B.C. 
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Then she ran the usual gauntlet of Goths 
and Berbers, of Moors and Syrians, till 
one day, about a,d. 1099, the cruel and 
absolute Cid being dead, they took him 
and put him on his horse on the plains of 
Cuarte, where was opposed army of Maho- 
met and army of Christ. Babieca, the 
steed, well performed his part, for the 
Moor ran away terrified, making room for 
the occupation of the place by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and the departure of its pros- 
perity. After this followed Peninsular war 
incidents, the abdication of Christina, and 
the elevation of Espartero and Narvaez. 

But how now ! Under the head "sights,'* 
our guide takes us to Cathedral, Colegio de 
Patriarca, minor churches, Lonja, univer- 
sity, picture-gallery, private houses, &c.| 
but gives scarce any notice to the Salon 
de Cortes, or Audiencia. Had it not 
been, therefore, that we were asked 
if we had seen these rooms, we should 
have overlooked them ; and yet the note- 
book says, "the walls of the lower 
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room are painted with portraits in fresco 
of Philip II. and contemporaries, and it 
is itself noble, bnt the upper room is 
most splendid and nniqne, the carving 
of the wood-work, and the richness of the 
ceiling making it quite magnificent." 

From the cathedral tower, we look over 
city and plain ; the former more than less 
like others, but the latter quite alone in 
its extraordinary extent of garden. Webster 
defines garden as " a piece of ground," Ac, 
but here the piece is the size of a. small 
county, and the eye wanders in vain 
round the environs for some spot, except 
towards the sea, that does not overflow 
with fertility. Even at the sea there is, if 
not fertility, life, and having driven down 
on the tram-car to the clean port, we are 
there confronted with much merchandise, 
many ships, freight-bearers of wine and 
oil and fruit. 

This last (fruit) crowds, even in Decem- 
ber, the chattering, gossiping, crammed 
market-place, and scatters itself about 
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on the pavement, and in booths, inter- 
mingled with peas, beans, red peppers, 
cauliflowers, fruit of the date palm, tin pots; 
marvellous cabs like clumsy bakers' carts, 
the driver sitting on one shaft ; more mar- 
vellous hearses gay, gilt, glassy, with six 
horses and one jockey; men in sandals, 
their heads tied up in pocket-handker- 
chiefs ; and women of incessant clack. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

On the 14tli of January, toward mid-day, a 
train conveyed by a steam-engine attached 
to a proportionate number of carriages, 
steamed out of Valencia. 

At about 7.15 of the same evening, 
there appeared at the station of Tarragona 
this same train on its way to Barcelona. 

Stealthily and cautiously though it ad- 
vanced, it was nevertheless watched with 
unerring instinct by Bradshaw — Brad- 
shaw's guide as he was called — who, with 
strict precision, indicated the eleven (as he 
insufficiently remarked) halts of the wearied 
fugitive. 

O'Shea supplemented Bradshaw. 

" Tortosa, 22,000 inhabitants. Fortified 
city, left bank of Ebro." 
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" Benicarld, 6000 souls, a fishing port 
given over to the production of the cele- 
brated, strong, rich, heady wine sent forth 
to strengthen light Macon, and give body 
and sweetness to the poor acid piquette." 

" Castellon, buffet, 15 m, — ^Modern and 
most uninteresting, save for the 22,000 
(same as Tortosa) here also called labra^ 
doresj scenery picturesque ; fertility of soil 
evident," 

The note-book added its remarks : — 

'*For twenty minutes to the first sta- 
tion, Albuix, or some such name, we ran 
in a perpetual garden. Guano sold every- 
where. What a field for the A B GI 
The garden yielded to farm, the plain to 
hill; and from station to station, from 
village to village, close, close together 
(proof of the exceeding fertility of the 
soil, if such were needed, when grove on 
grove of orange, when vine on vine, and 
garden on garden, follow each other in 
such intertwined succession), we passed. 
Not till Castellon was reached did there 
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seem any dimination in the rich abun- 
dance of growth. By some mountains 
nigh to Benicasim, we were driven right 
on to the sea-shore, and near Torre- 
bianco had to avoid, by means of a tunnel, 
immolation by rock on left and sea on 
right. Nigh to Alcala the caroub-tree 
assarted itself; and its more picturesque 
stem, and greater grace of lighter green 
foliage commanded attention. Near to 
Benicarld a fine range of mountains on 
our left front — Muela de Ares, divided 
admiration with a little island in the sea 
on our right." 

Here a shade passes over the fair brow of 
the indomitable " Note-Book." It is the 
shade of night. Further on another shade 
settles there, — but we must not anticipate. 
** Tortosa, five o'clock, but too dark to 
see much. Buffet here, and fifteen minutes 
wait for the people, who are going on to 
Barcelona to dine." Then the shades 
deepen, and gloomy darkness settles down, 
broken only by flashes of exceeding wrath. 
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What has happened? The Note-Book 
has descended from the train at Tarra- 
gona, and is seen at the door-step, calmly 
waiting, expectant. It is dark, and even 
the gentle amiability of a Spanish train 
has limits. It may move on. It (the 
Note-Book) is evidently awaiting some 
help. Gradually it occurs to it that it 
must move itself. It begins to move, and 
butts against a perturbed official endea- 
vouring to light up the carriages. From 
such butt there is rebound, but no en- 
lightenment. It says it will speak. It 
does. . . 

** Is this Tarragona?" There is no 
reply. Gradually the desperation of abso- 
lute need possesses it; it grasps person 
after person, " Is this Tarragona ? " 
Each eludes it, or at least its question. It 
becomes frantic. In the dark obscure, in 
the wild agony of the moment as to its 
staying, the trains going, the trains staying, 
its going, it cries, " My boxes ! MY 
BOXES I " 
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A mocking sLbhx aziswiss. It seizes 



•* Aqm," •* aqai»" shouts a natfre, hold- 
ing hard on. 

** A key," replies witberin^r Hhe Xote- 
Book ; '^ no, tou fool, a box ; bat joa maj 
bare this one as jou say it^s yours." It 
searches farther, 'tis too dark to see, the 
doors are shutting, it is wild, frantic. 
From door to door it rushes, the last is 
nigh shut. Ah ! A man is there, stretched 
on the seat asleep. It clutches him by the 
scruff of the neck, and puDs him out. 

^^Is this" . • • But the e'en patient 
train is gone, and the panting ''Note- 
Book " glowering over the limp form of 
the newly-awakened man, is with him on 
the platform. 

" Tarragona ? " 

"Si. The boxes? Aqui!" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

We left off at the station, from which 
energy and two horses brought us to 
the comfortable Hotel de Paris, 

Tarragona by night appeared to consist 
of one narrow street and a broad one (there 
were more by day), the hotel belonging to 
the latter, and giving on to a barrack 
square. 

This latter might be thought to detract 
from quiet, but the Hotel de Paris claimed 
supremacy for this virtue over all hitherto 
ascertained Spanish hostelries. The trum- 
pets blared, of course, and the men sat on 
their hams eating their breaMasts in the 
dusty barrack-yard, but here there was 
not the perpetual row that prevailed else- 
where, and it was with regret that we 
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left, on the next day but one, our two 
beds, big room, large window, and little 
peep of the blue Mediterranean. 

Sunday came between Saturday ajid 
Monday, and the soldiers went to church. 

There was nothing remarkable in this, 
except that the effort was beyond attain- 
ment. The church adjoined the barrack, 
and the barrack adhered to the hotel ; but 
no united pressure, such as might be 
thought praiseworthy, was sufficient to 
squeeze that church out to the proportion 
adequate for the reception of the men, or 
to squeeze the men in adequate to the pro- 
portion of the church : so the al fresco 
breakfasting soldiery did Mass a little bit, 
or did a little bit mass — outside. 

Then we, giving our arm to O'Shea, 
ascended " the high and very steep grees 
or steps (grados), which, as is usually the 
case in Catalufia, lead up to the cathedral. 
By his aid we see it, as wanting in homo- 
geneity of style, and though belonging to 
the early Gothic, as lacking date and 
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architect. At the principal facade of 
wide, somewhat low, deeply-recessed portal, 
flanked by two massive, square piers, 
crowned by pinnacles, should be twenty- 
one apostles and prophets in niches, under 
truncated Gothic canopies, prepared for 
them ; but some, bored by .monotony, are 
not. Every hundred years one quietly 
comes down, and leaves the place. The 
interior is unique in general character, 
exhibiting an admixture of Norman-Gothic 
with an infusion of Moorish gusto; is 
cruciform and divided into three naves, 
the whole breathing majesty and severity, 
though the ogival arches are wanting in 
Bveltura. The high altar is Gothic, the 
retabloy in Catalonian marbles, meritorious, 
chiefly for microscopic details handled 
with delicacy and patience. In the choir, 
the silleria is well-carved, the archbishop's 
throne excellent. The cloisters are thir- 
teenth century work, the entrance-door 
being Byzantine. In the Chapel del Corpus 
Christi are the ashes of several mighty 
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kings and queens of Aragon, noteworthy- 
being * Don Jayme el Conquistador.' May 
his spirit return, and with better knowledge. 
As in life he was not only " lo pus bell horn 
del mon," but also " molt ardit e prons de 
ses armes,e larch de donar, 6 agradableatota 
gent, e molt misericordios," as well as with 
" tot son cor 6 sa volentat de garrier tots 
temps ab Sarrahins ;" so now may he come 
from the shades and influence those Sarra- 
hins and these Christians, that somehow, 
instead of what was then thought praise- 
worthy, namely, " hatred of the abhorred 
infidel," there may rise, superior to hate, 
and war, and blood, and fight, forbearance, 
and mutual regard, and equality of brother- 
hood. 

We have slipped away from O'.Shea; 
rambling only with our faithful " Note," 
and find him emitting solemn platitudes, 
as thus, — 

** The cathedral is morosely heavy," 

Or again, — 

" How clearly stands out the black paint 
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on the cloister walls, recording the position 
of * 6 ' company." 

But now O'Shea interrupts with a — 

"Vestige of the passage of British 
troops here." 

Herr " Note," though, thinks O'Shea has 
had his say, and continues, unheeding : — 

" The images in these cloisters are too 
grotesquely hideous, especially one of the 
Virgin de la Guia ! as well this less 
grotesque, but none the less repulsive * La 
tiera Santa," where seven stone figures, a 
dead Christ, a glass case with a hole in 
it so that devotees may kiss the black 
soles of the feet, seem to be the objects of 
veneration ; though the whole is so dark, 
and the whispering prayers so constant, 
that it is impossible to push one's rude 
infidelity in on worship, so as to arrive at 
more precise information." 

Now we are trundled ofE on the dusty 
road to the Roman aqueduct : O'Shea 
coming in with his trite '* Width of piers, 
twelve feet ; two rows of arches, eleven 

2 
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below, twenty-five above — " but the Herr 
won't listen, and prefers to maunder on in 
his own way. " The view is fine over a 
rich country, studded Avith houses and vil- 
lages." 

Then he gets back to the town, and 
is greatly impressed with "the taflest 
pig" he ever saw, which walks round 
the town with a drum and a fife, 
and lures people into buying lottery 
tickets." 

Later on he philosophizes in a pet, 
because all he can hear at the theatre 
is the prompter; and records that he is 
" sure, if Spain was not so irremedi- 
ably given over to noise, she could neither 
tolerate this infraction of all true prin- 
ciple, nor the abominable music that inter- 
weaves itself with the practice." 

Eventually, however, and just before 
taking leave of pleasant, attractive, and 
improving Tarragona, he is cheered up 
by observing the easy life of the sentries, 
" some lolling, some lying, some smok- 
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ing, some sleeping, but all guarding the 
prisoners. These at work in chains at 
the quarry, contented enough, especially 
when having a chat, and a whifE with 
their gaolers." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

It is a fine morning in January ; we puff out 
frora Barcelona on the line to Saragossa, 
and alight, in about two hours, at Mon- 
istroL The country is white with frost 
covering the low, rolling hills, the fir-trees, 
the vineyards, the frequent village and 
isolated house, and even invading the 
commercial luxury of the large smoke 
chimneys of Sabadell. 

The sun rises, the brilliant blue vault 
reappears, and Spain, shorn of the accident 
of smoke, is herself again, waking even 
into special and unique scenic effect, as 
she shows off the peculiar and startling 
ragged peaks of **Mons Serratus, the 
jagged mountain." 

Mont Serrat is about eight leagues in 
circmnference, and the pinnacles range 
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some 3800 feet high. Said one day some 
one in a.d. 880, *My lord, mysterious 
Kghts have been seen, mysterious music 
has been heard on these weird pinnacles.' 
Whereupon the good bishop Gondemar, 
staff in hand, trudged up hiU,' and found in 
a grotto a small statue of the Virgin. 
It was St. Luke's work, brought to Spain 
by St. Peter, and piously hidden from the 
Arab invader of Cataluna. 

* To Manresa,' said the bishop, * shalt 
thou go ; ' and ^ they started ; but soon, 
weighting, and still more weighting his 
lordship, he discovered that the image said 
stay. An altar then there he raised, a 
chapel built, an anchorite, Juan Guarin, 
left in charge. 

Now came the devil ; the devil himself, 
and in a grotto hard by; — Riquilda, the 
beautiful daughter of Wilfred, Count of 
Barcelona, his tool. 

Said she, * The evil spirit shall not leave 
me till bidden so to do by the holy an- 
chorite on the rugged rock/ To him, 
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therefore, took the loving parent his gentle 
daughter, and with him left her. 

Alas ! Guarin, the devil, is in the neigh- 
bouring grot; and so, thou, ill-inspired, 
cuttest off Eiquilda's head; thou buriest 
the body; thou repentest, thou fleest to 
Rome. The good Pope absolves thee, but 
— * Go back to thy haunt, utter no word, 
look not up to heaven, walk thou, feed 
thou like the beast. Go ! ' 

Magic curse ! he went, and became — a 
beast. * By Saint Christobal,' said Count 
Wilfred one morn, a hunting on the moun- 
tain side, * yonder is a strange creature. 
W]i£.t ho, there, to the capture ! ' The 
beast was caught. Now laughed the 
merry count in his cups, and bid, for the 
amusement of his guests, bring forth 
the "new lion." But what is this? a 
little child is here, who cries, * Arise, 
Juan Guarin, thy sins are pardoned thee.* 
Whereon Guarin arose, even unto the 
former grotto, and searched for the dead. 
Eight weary years have fled ; when ah I 
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what I My daughter, oh! my daughter!* 
To Guarin and the father's enraptured 
gaze, rises Riquilda, with her liead on^ 
and nought but a tiny necklet of red, fief 
of past tragedy. With solenm oath now 
swore Count Wilfred, a nunnery he'd found 
— '*Riquilda abbess ; Guarin head butler." 

The stream of time flows on, the stream 
of pilgrims up; and nuns make way for 
monks. Kings, popes, great captains, 
resort here, and the tesoro of the Virgin 
reaches 200,000 ducats. Philibert of Sa- 
voy gives 1000 diamonds, 100 pearls, 100 
sapphires and opals. 

The holy image has crowns innume- 
rable, but one has on it 2500 emeralds. 
Don Juan of Austria hangs round her 
his flags and banners of Lepanto; and 
Philip V. sees 110 precious silver lamps 
around her as he worships. 

Alas 1 alas 1 we are becoming prosaic, 
from the headless Riquilda, we have sunk 
to the " crafty Suchet," whose troops carry 
away what they can, pull down the build- 
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ings, bum tlie library, hunt out the monks, 
and hang them. 

Ferdinand VII., 1827, grants 5000Z. for 
reconstruction, and in 1857, the queen 
enriches the Virgin. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

By this time the train has whirled away, 
and we are left on the platform in charge 
of two (to us) new creations. Their genus 
is evident — gendarme, but their family is 
non-recognizable ; tall beaver hats, jackets 
silver-laced, legs legginged. Somebody 
says they belong to a prince ; at any rate 
they are civil, and help us to discover a 
mail mule car (coreo) willing to take us 
up to the monastery for a small sum. 

We are on an elevation considerably 
higher than the village down there below, 
by the rocky sides of the Llobregat river, 
to which we descend before ascending on 
the far side. 

We are amidst broken mountains slightly 
sprinkled with snow, and it does not need 
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the frozen water of the river to inform 
us that, though the atmosphere is clear, 
and the sun hot, the air is cold. 

We pass through the picturesque, but un- 
inviting village (Monistrol), a sort of Alstone 
of Spain, and commence the ascent, which 
is accompUshed at a foot's pace in some- 
what over two hours. 

The road is good all the way, and the 
sun being our cheery and welcome com- 
panion, the walk is fall of pleasure, as 
are the views of interest, ever and again 
changing the higher we rise. 

We ascend on the west side, and, ah I 
fatal position, turn at last round to the east, 
and find ourselves cast into a sunless gloom. 

All the bright cheer of the west is gone, 
and we seem to have passed in one step 
from summer to winter. The air is icy 
cold. The monastery frowns on us, and 
we almost wish we had planned an ex- 
cursion of one day instead of two. 

Silence pervades ; and the abrupt ap- 
pearance of a man with a French tongue. 
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and a Spanish tongue, and an Italian 
tongue, his hands full of wild flowers, 
startles us. He has been here a mar- 
vellous time, and no one can make him 
out. Is he refugee, or what ? He seems 
under obedience to the fathers, but not of 
them ; fed by them, but not with them. 
Each day he goes, each day he stays, 
each day a letter comes, no, is to, but 
does not come ; and so he stays, and stays, 
and stays. 

At last, we are fairly round the corner, 
and, buried in the shade of rock and wall, 
look about. 

A shivering, still, dull, cold quiet per- 
vades. Hardly a soul is to be seen, but 
a few bodies appear, in the form of sullen, 
thick-jowled, stumpy-legged dogs, who with 
suspiciously slow tail-wag demonstrate 
doubt, warning, or, perhaps, welcome. 

There is one man, a thin man, a man 
of very great utility, and civility. A man 
of practical faith, with a bright boy and 
a donkey — but that's borrowed. 
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He says, and he says it in French, 
though broken, that he is guide, that he 
will do for us entirely, and so will the 
ass. If we will only place ourselves un- 
restrictedly in his hands, he will lionize us, 
and place us eventually out of harm's way 
at the bottom of the mountain. 

His appeal is so direct, that we throw 
ourselves unreservedly at his head, and 
have never cause to regret the action. His 
charges are moderate, his attention is great, 
his information considerable, his faith 
omnivorous, his French adaptable. 

Having gained a friend, we think next of 
an apartment and a meal. But where are 
we? 

Let us try and imagine our reahty. On 
a good, broad road, looking over a valley 
far, far away down below, or up to moun- 
tain tops nearly as far above. On our 
immediate right hand, a high, heavy, dull, 
frowning wall. A little bit farther on, a 
sort of open court or yard, with, on one 
side, a dull, ugly building, in front another, 
and behind, the monastery. 
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The whole building, or collection of 
buildings, seems almost tenantless; all 
gloomy ; all cold ; all dull. High, sombre, 
ngly. 

O'Shea says, — 

** The present convent is well situated.'* 
Magnificently might not be an inappropriate 
word. From below it is looked up to as to an 
eagle on a crag ; from above it overlooks 
as an eagle on the wing. The cluster of 
buildings, some of them eight storeys high, 
is placed on a terrace, commanding a gorge, 
where rocks are jumbled together in Sal- 
vator Eosa style, with plains at the end 
coloured in greyish yellow, and bespattered 
with fir forest. In rear are lofty and pre- 
cipitous masses of conical rooks, rising to 
great height : the Llobregat winds through 
gorge and plain ; whilst the distant view of 
this grand tableau is closed in by Pyrenees 
blending with the clouds. 

Endeavouring to assure the solemn, 
serious tail-waggers, at least not to ruffle 
them, we approach the door of what looks 
like a canteen, and there find a man and 
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many keys. Shortly, a priest, deporting 
himself not unlike the tails — that is silent, 
quiet, half-smiling, half-deprecatory — au- 
thorizes the distribution of what unlocks 
cell doors, and to these we repair. Opened, 
there is found a bedstead, a rolled-up bed, 
a wash-stand, a chair : and all this in a 
building thin and tall, white-washed, pene- 
tratingly cold, dull, and ill-smelling. 
Separate from these cell-rooms is another 
house, and there there is food. 

Ah ! how cold it is ! Is there not a fire ? 
What, not one ? Nowhere ? Well ! yes, 
there, there is one. In that low house, 
don't you see ? standing alone in that sort 
of yard. A fire of faggots is on the 
hearth, round which cower the beggars, to 
whom is doled out so much food, so much 
fire, so much shelter for so long. They 
come, they go, they come again. We, too, 
go there for a little warmth, now that the 
stars have come forth on the silent, freezing 
sky, and before vespers. We ask one of the 
beggars whether they are going to vespers. 
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" We ! No, I should think not. What 
for ? " 

We cross into the monastery. We pass 
into the church. It is dark, cold, and we 
have almost to feel our way up to the high 
rails which cut off the oflBcials from the 
congregation. 

The service begins. The voices are 
good, the organ is bad, the singing but 
of tune. There is about the whole some- 
thing unearthly, something uncanny. 

Because of cold, because of darkness, 
because of space, because of dim light, 
because of service, because of song and 
sound, of organ and monotone, because of 
certain indescribable effects produced at 
entirely different times, and under entirely 
different circumstances, but Boito's La 
Notte del Sabba in his Mefistofele obtrudes 
itself on our memory. 

And there is the black Virgin too. The 
black Virgin, in front of us, straight in 
front on that niche, only half seen in the 
gloom. Of detail there is none ; the dark- 

p 
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ness hides all, us, our present then, our 
recollection now, and leaves only the vague 
eflFect of the memory of this our fancion, 
at Mont Serrat. 

But we have heard something of the 
actors, and now,^ " There," says the guide, 
" look, you will see the Holy Fathers." 

We look, we are above them on a sort 
of terrace. They are below us in their 
garden. 

They walk this way, that way, in twos, 
three together. The superior is above 
them, alone, on a little path with a book. 
What are they talking about ? What are 
they thinking about ? Do they take the 
newspapers ? we say to the guide. 

" Newspapers ! " with a mixture of irony 
and faith. *' The Holy Fathers have not 
to do with this world." 

'' But what do they do ? " 

" They read, they pray, they discourse 
about the soul I " 

1 To those eager for precision, it is stated that this 
glimpse of the Holy Fathers occurred before vespers. 
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** But " • . . we look round : the guide 
is gone. Lost in contemplation of the 
exercising monks, our attention has wan- 
dered from his remark that " the donkey 
is waiting, and that he has to go back all 
the way to Monistrol/' " No ! he will 
leave the donkey. We want it. We want 
it very early to-morrow morning. He will 
walk back. Oh ! he is accustomed to it. 
He does it every day. He will be back 
early, very early, and will wake us." 

Having thus no one to reply to us, we 
ask ourselves, did not this excellent guide, 
in sober earnest, tell us it was all true about 
the Virgin ? 

"Yes, all true. She stopped. Stopped 
there, and would not go any farther." 

But then she did go farther, for she 
went into the church. 

"Ahl Yes, but that wasn't anything. 
She stopped there and wouldn't go on. 
Afterwards they put her in the church/' 

And all the monks are here in the 
garden, walking up and down, up and 

p 2 
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down, saying their prayers, and -not taking 
the newspapers, because somebody said 
this long ago, and everybody ought to 
believe it now. 

Doubtless, this is not the real reason of 
a, or for a monastery. 

The real reason is because the wonder- 
fully complex machine, man, is ever break- 
ing out into eccentricity. 

Religion will make man do anything. 
We see it at Dambool, in its cave, as we 
see it here in its monastery. We see it at 
Bali, when " three women, with firm and 
measured step, jump into the fire, so as to 
please the unseen powers and induce the 
great god, Siva, to admit them without 
delay to Swerga Surza, the heaven of 
Sudra." * 

We see religion, in this form and in 
that, compelling man to acts so opposed 
to reason, that mind is compelled to ask 
the question, are such right ? 

' " PioneeriDg of the Far East,*' Ludwig Vemer 
Helms. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The guide got up before the donkey, and 
said the sun would rise in the east, which 
was a fact. 

That the guide did what he did, reflected 
on the ass, for the former had to get up all 
the way from Monistrol, the latter only 
from his stall at the monastery. 

Then they saddled him, and they strapped 
him, and they put our ** portmantels ** on 
him, and they started him down the hill in 
charge of the bright-eyed boy. The bright- 
eyed boy was the son of the guide. Said 
the guide, " My son has gone to matins, 
to ask a blessing from the holy Virgin. 
He sought permission to do so, and would 
be very disappointed were he not to go.** 

By this time, we, like the guide, and 
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the guide's son, and the donkey are up. 
So, too, ai'e the furtive-tailed hounds. It 
is dark, and the short stumps at the other 
end of the inquiring noses, continue their 
minatory movements. These we discount 
by a few common-place expressions, such 
as ** good doggy," the guide adding some 
Spanish gutturals, omitted here. Coffee 
is served, and the silent priest of yester- 
day appears, to receive what alms we choose 
to give for bed ; not board, that is paid for 
in the ordinary way of commerce. 

Once more the guide asserts the fact 
connected with the rising of the sun ; and 
lest we should seem to doubt his veracity, 
we cross the courtyard, lean over the 
low wall which bounds it, and await 
events. 

The sun rises. 

Higher, and now a little higher. The 
clouds hold it not. The mists rise to 
welcome it, and be, in it, absorbed. Shade 
glides from black to brown, from brown to 
grey, from grey to every opal colour, and 
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by such, reveals the striking panorama 
below and in front. 

" No, we shall not feel it hot, we shall 
be in shadow ; in wood, and in gully for 
long. Come." 

Yes, " come,'* for the days of romance 
are swiftly hurrying by. 

Still sleeping in their cell-beds lie the 
little posse of engineers — arrived last night 
— ^who come to make a railway up the 
Mont Serrat. 

As we pass from the monastery into the 
** Park " (the wooded first ascent, ever- 
green; and, in their season, sweet with 
roses and wild flowers, resonant with 
nightingales), the guide says " The holy 
fathers are much shocked by the pilgrims. 
They come up here in thousands, they 
dance, they sing, they spend their hours 
in the woods, but alas 1 not in solitude.'* 

But what when the engineers have 
awoke ! 

How will a future age, with balloon and 
traction engine, electricity, and gigantic 
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watch springs, understand even what was 
meant by sanctity, because of solitude? 
sanctity such as was that of this stone 
hermit (once in the flesh), lying here in 
his cave, " just as he used to do in life." 

What will our " ancestors, that are to 
come,'* not give for romance, for fable, for 
old ** Mother Hubbard," or even " Goody 
Two Shoes " ? But no ! we are depriving 
them of their " four-and-twenty black- 
birds;" and instead of aiding the next 
generation to **put in his thumb, and 
pull out a plum " of credulity, to the tune 
of " what a good boy am I ! '* we are 
reducing them to the prosaic realism of 
Dr. Tanner. 

But see, here is romance ! a rock with a 
nose like that of a Turk — a Turk petrified ; 
and there are many more, quaint in shape, 
suggestive in idea. 

We even pass a miniature El Capitano 
of the Yosemite, a rock here as there, 
straight up and down, with one tree on 
it, scarce visible. 
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It is 8.20. a.in., we are on the summit 
of St. Geronimo ; at 6.45. we started. 

The summit is, the hermit is not ; in- 
stead, a thermometer, and the guide 
takes readings "for all the papers," he 
says. 

The view is extensive. There is an im- 
mense raised map beneath us, coloured 
pretty evenly at this time of the year in 
red-grey, except where there is some darker, 
green of fir, or some white sprinklings of 
snow. 

Prom the Miranda the view is even 
more extensive, and Spain seems to be 
before us, and below us ; the Pyrenees our 
eye boundary on one side, the sea on the 
other. 

We are, we are told, "4444 feet high " I 
most of that we look down upon is vine, 
and we can almost trace the Uobregat 
from source to sea. 

It is 10.45., we are at Posada de Pedro 
Balcarisas, at Koilbato ; so is the donkey, 
and BO the bright eyes of the good son. 
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none the less bright because bidden to a 
common feed. 

We must not omit anything ; there are 
yet those caves to see, there, far away, that 
little speck, half-way up that bare rock's 
face. 

The ice will not break in this pool we 
pass, fling a stone as hard as ever we 
can. Yet, climbing up by ladder and steep 
path this exposed southern rock face, it is 
sweltering hot, and we feel as if sunstroke 
is the least evil to be expected. 

We are in the caves ; spending our 
money on Bengal lights, and ejaculating 
at such waste, and our own foUy in 
coming to see these over-praised stalactites 
or rather mites ; but we have seen Adels- 
berg, and are, perhaps, cave-spoilt. 

Now we know, that if we take off all 
our clothes, and hang them on the balcony 
of the Posada de Pedro Balcarisas, on 
this 19th of January, they will dry ; so shall 
we, if, avoiding your keen observation, we 
also get into the sun's rays. 
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We also know that a coacli passes along 
there on that white, inch-deep dusty road, 
and that we wait for it. In the afternoon, 
we wait for it at a roadside inn, and 
clean it is, and civil is the tidy woman 
who dusts the scoured form in the kitchen, 
and invites us in out of the sun. Yet 
water is far to seek, and she and her fine 
looking son — ^bucket between them — start 
off, it seeking, to a muddy pond not over 
nigh. 

" Sister Anne, do you see anybody com- 
ing ? " Yes, there is a cloud of dust, very 
far off on the winding road. It comes. 
The seven mules are stayed by the angry 
driver. He does not like to miss a fare, 
yet the coach, the great, lumbering, long, 
tented at top, unwieldy instrument of 
many score years' torture, is full. 

Get in, get on, get up, he cries pettedly, 
or . . . This " or " is too dreadful ! It 
means up, or in Pedro Balcarisas's inn for 
the night. Despair nerves every muscle, 
and somewhere (but where, not the most 
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eminent geographer will be able to point out; 
or bow, not the most talented anatomist 
be able to explain) we cling; positively 
cling on to the outside topside of the 
machine. How it bumps ; how it swings j 
and there really is not an inch, not the 
eighth of an inch between us and a precipi- 
tate descent, amid the seven mules and 
four wheels of the " veheecle.** There is 
a man's back, too, at the back of our back, 
a muscular, broad-shouldered back, bent 
double, pushing hard up against us. No 
accusation is brought against this back; 
doubtless, it too is engaged in some super- 
human effort for self, but its effect on the 
outer back (i.e. ours) is simply freezing j 
if it pushes ever so little harder, we go ; 
there's an end of it ; we can't help it ; and 
we have just made up our mind that fur- 
ther struggle is useless, when the agony 
ceases at the first village, and the back 
descends. Then we are at Martorell — then 
at Barcelona about six in the evening. 
If you leave Barcelona, and pursue your 
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way evenly witliout hitch or contretemps 
by the railway, you will skirt so close to 
the sea, that you can throw a stone into it 
from the carriage window. 

You win start at about two o'clock 
p.m., with a beautiful blue sky over- 
head and a warm air around you. You 
will pass by Arenys. You will pass by 
villas, attractive, and orange-embowered, 
cut from the blue waves only by the rail. 
You will pass Malgrat, and there leave the 
rippling waves, the boats, the nets, the 
fishers, and strike inland, on to richly 
cultivated fields, in places picturesquely 
broken, with low hills clad in fir, and the 
graceful, sometime red- stemmed cork-tree. 

Thus enjoying all, you will pass along, 
till the early night closes in and hides 
Spain from you. Hides it, the frequent 
village, the rich land, the scenery, pretty 
for any country, but beautiful for Spain, 
hides all, and transmits you, mid darkness, 
nigh Cerbere, into France, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Wherk is Barcelona? "In Catalufia." 
Where is Spain ? "• In Cataluna." Are you 
Spanish ? " No, I am a Catalan." What's 
that? "Ohl that's we. That's Spain. 
The other part of Spain is the other part 
of Spain, but we are Cataluna, and if 
that is not Spain, that is a misfortune for 
the latter. We can suffer Spain to be 
attached to us, but it is out of all question 
that we should be amalgamated and ab- 
sorbed in her. We are Cataluna." 

It is not with Mr. O'Shea that we hold 
the above imaginary conversation, but if 
we turn to him we find abundant corro- 
boration. 

Cataluna, a captaincy general el prin- 
cipado, has an extent of 140 miles by 
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154. A population of over 1,600,000, of 
which Barcelona monopolizes more than 
700,000, dividing portions of 300,000's to 
Gerona, Lerida, Tarragona. This million 
and more are the most industrious, 
business-like, enterprising people in Spain, 
and look down on the surrounding pro- 
vinces with contempt ; none the less keen 
because their character lacks friendliness, 
is vehement, austere, revengeful, egotistic, 
and venal. I am a Catalan; why may 
I not sell myself to the highest bidder ? 
With such mixed national qualities no 
wonder that Cataluna has always been 
the centre of rebellion; Barcelona the 
centre of it, feverish for democracy and 
repubhcanism, running to excess in blood- 
shed and rapine ; making for such liberty 
as is likely to be begotten of such opposing 
forces, joined to superstition in religion. 
Patient soldiers ; good sailors ; model 
smugglers; masculine, angular, rough- 
diamond women. Descended from Phoe- 
nician, Carthaginian, Greek, important to 
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Bome as proTince, with Tarragona 
capital ; overrun by Goth, and a new e 
Gothalunia-given ; wiped out (the Glotl 
Moor. But for her (i.e. Cataluna), thi 
to geographical position, there was diffe 
force of Frank to what existed elsew! 
in Spain ; Moor succumbed to French i 
querors; and, again, a new name at 
" Spanish Marche." 

From the ninth to twelfth century, 
dependence and greatest prosperity. 
1137, Ramon Berenguer IV. mar 
Fetronilla, daughter and heiress of Bai 
el Monje, king of Aragon, and Catal 
was merged in the crown of Aragon. 
the marriage of Ferdinand and leabell 
was annexed to Castile, and its prospe 
and power passed away. In 1640, 
yoke of Philip IV. was thrown off, 
allegiance offered to Louis XIII., " qu 
se fit pas prier ' but became Count of I 
oelona. " We are for Austria," said 
Catalan, in 1714, and Philip V. b 
barded, destroying a third of Barcelt 
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and giving a lesson to the Catalan he 
was loth to learn. Still he plots, still he 
grumbles ; still he makes representacioneSj 
and if he can find nought else to do, sets 
free trade against protection, and vice versa. 

Rich and prosperous Cataluna can 
afford to wrangle. She abounds in mines, 
salt, lead, copper, tin, zinc, cobalt, coal, 
and marble. She has mineral springs, 
and makes blondes, and linen, and lace, 
and soap, and spirit, and paper. If she 
has an arid ravine, she transforms it into an 
orchard, and settles down there, as a country 
gentleman, in a torres (handsome house). 
She makes wine, Malvasia de Sitj^s, Bemi- 
carlo, Priorato. 

As for Barcelona, she is ** 440 miles from 
Madrid." 

Hamilcar the Carthaginian founded her, 
237 B.o. CaBsar Augustus made her a colo- 
nia ; Ataulfo the Goth, a court. Abdul-aziz, 
713, grabbed her ; Charlemagne, and Ludo- 
vic, his son, grabbed her back, 801. Then 
came the counts ; and in the twelfth cen- 

Q 
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tury, fame, emporium of southern Europe, 
capital of the most powerful of maritime 
nations. In the middle ages pronuncia- 
mentos and troubadors with their gaye 
science ; whilst jealous of others, she even 
ignored Columbus rather than be mixed up 
with Castile. In January, 1543, Blasco 
de Caray, in presence of Charies V. and 
Philip II., made a ship of 200 tons move 
by steam ; but Ravage, the king's treasurer, 
pooh-poohed the invention, Caray was dis-^ 
couraged, and with him the secret died. 

Happily situated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, open to Atlantic ports, 
close to France and Italy, she, first city 
for commerce and second for size in Spain^ 
invites the merchant; whilst with opera 
house and library, with climate mild in 
winter and slimmer, she lures also the 
dilettante. 

" E belissima citta ed in belissimo sito, 
ed ha gran copia di giardini belissimi, di 
mirti, arauci, e cedri. Flor de las beUas 
ciudades del mundo." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Is it the nice warm air for us hitherto 
shivering in Spain the frozen ; is it the 
spring flowers, roses, camellias, pinks tempt- 
ingly disposed for sale; is.it the wives of 
the porters that bring their husbands nice, 
messy-looking dinners, of more than one 
plate to them*, and sit down to dine with 
them, under the beautifully clear, bright 
sky, but do not offer us to eat as we pass ? 
Is it this solecism in Spanish ways, or 
what, that makes us think we are not in 
Spain ? 

We are somewhere where, except for a 
certain lassitude, it is very nice, and gay, 
and lively ; but it surely is not Spain with 
this luxurious hotel, and certain ways of 
France. Ah! Cataluiia, of course. So now 

Q 2 
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for a ramble; where shall we go? Up 
this street ? Very well, Calle de Fernan- 
do. On a little farther. What attrac- 
tive shops, what large handsome streets, 
and isolated houses I What crowds of ships 
in the quay I What, what I No I Yes ! 
What on earth is it ? A great, big, round 
thing. There's grass ; there are shells. 
Evidently it is lighted up at times. There 
is no inside, and a topside without appa- 
rently any use. It is close down near the 
quay, too, in the business part of the town, 
though it looks like a bit of Cremorne or 
Vauxhall. Please what is this? "An 
illuminated, rotatory fountain." 

Where now ? The cathedral. 

Small, dark, beautiful. La Seo, or Sen 
was converted by Moor into mosque ; but 
in 1298 James 11. laid the first stone of 
this new, simple, elegant, harmonious build- 
ing, approached by an elevated flight of 
steps, and perhaps more strictly Catalo- 
nian than Gothic in style. 

The plan is cruciform. The stained 
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windows are amongst the finest in Spain, 
the richness of their blues, purples, and 
reds being as fresh as when first they were 
painted. 

" The chapels are indifferent and mostly 
churrigueresq ue . ' ' 

In one of these some ceremony is going 
on at which many candles, a violoncello, 
clarionet, flute, and choir assist. 

There is something touching, something 
solemn, something attractive in the string 
of women in black with their candles, the 
full choir of voices, the deep, dull obscure 
of the whole lighting, save for the flickering 
candles, the young man beating his breast 
outside the chapel, and the old, palsied 
one kneeling, yet scarce able to do so, 
within. 

No one interferes with us, no one tells 
iis anything, much less asks for gift as 
cicerone; and we gaze with wonder at 
the goggle-eyed, turbaned Saracen's head 
hanging over the door. O'Shea is silent, 
DO one else gpeaks^ so we pass for the last 
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time out from the sacred precincts of the 
priest, and are once more in the world. 

Eum te ti tum, tum, tum, tum, turn, tiUD^ 
rum te ti. — ^What's that ? a band ? No, two. 
Two military bands. There they are ; rum 
te ti in front, tum tum behind ; but what 
between? We hurry on. How droll! 
It must be a circus; yet it is strange 
to have a circus advertising itself by aid 
of two military bands, one in front, and one 
in rear of the gorgeous cavalcade. 

What lovely horses ! Ah I here is one 
that is not quite ready ; let us go and in- 
spect him closer. What handsome trap- 
pings 1 gold reins, nodding plumes, flut- 
tering ribbons, silk-embroidered banners I 
What a picture of a show horse, with 
arched neck, sweeping tail, prancing, 
pawing, docile I Why, then that pallor over 
the rider's face; that nervous fumbUng with 
the reins, that uneasy disposition of black 
broad cloth (he is in evening dress with tall 
black hat) on the roomy saddle ? Spick 
and span, brushed and washed up for the 
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occasion lie is ; his face shows the gloss of 
extra soap, but it is pale, pale, certainly 
pale, and that is unusual surely in a circus* 
Perhaps he is a novice, perhaps . * • but 
look, do look at his feet ! Not the two 
black, varnished ones of the prot6g^ of 
the Catalunan barb, but the four golden 
ones of the barb itself. Four gold feet 1 

Turn te ti turn. He's off — not ofE the 
horse (too gentle to let him fall), but ofE 
with the cavalcade, which is lost sight of 
at some turn. 

We have walked through this street, 
and that, sometimes narrow, often crowded, 
generally attractive in shops. 

We have looked at the pleasant public 
garden, done the squares, and are once 
more in a narrow street neax the quay. 

See I the circus approaches. 

We are in a covered way leading from 
the street into a livery yard. The position 
taken up is good, and is based on the 
rationale of the passing-by of the advanc- 
ing force. 
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Suddenly, however, and without warn- 
ing the leaders of the cavalcade, turn into 
the yard. 

For a certain space, we are in the midst 
of others, but in a few moments the 
Spanish nation dissolves; the Italian na-i 
tion, which is handy, incontinently flies : 
and we alone confront the advancing host, 
which comes in by twos, advances within 
the yard, curvets, prances, and, when it 
has reached the extreme end, backs, bows, 
removes its hat, and gets out* 

It is not a circus at all ! To-day is the 
fSte of St. Antoine, the patron saint of 
horses and mules, indeed of animals in 
general, and the procession is one of in- 
dependent members of the Catalunan 
community, bent on doing honour to the 
saint, one of whose shrines and images is 
at the far end of this hvery yard. 

At length we, too, get out from the yard, 
out from the narrow street, and on to the 
beautiful boulevard in which it debouches. 

One more glance at O'Shea. 
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" It is 1100 yards long, and runs in a 
straight line to the sea. It is a constant 
promenade, and here the best hotels, 
theatres, &c., are situated." 

One more look up the attractive, broad 
way on which we stand ; one more oppor- 
tunity to thank our trusty guide for his 
accuracy and attention. 

One last sunny view up and down this 
broad, gay, pleasant, cheerful street — with 
its shade- trees in centre; its either flank 
of rider, and carriage, and cart, and tram- 
car ; its walls of gay shops, bright caf ^s, 
comfortable inns (at least, ours is) ; its 
booths of sweet, spring flowers ; its motley, 
strolling crowd. 

One ... 

Nay, nay, I have done, for you are tired. 

We part ; and our last act is to point 
to the name, the name of the fine, broad 
boulevard on which we stand — 

Rambla. 



ADVERTISEMENT^ 

It would be more grander (to coin a super- 
lative comparative) to part company under 
the impression that we, devoid of the utter* 
most residuum of the Spanish language, 
by aid solely of our own gifted idiosyn- 
crasy, had journeyed from Irun to Oerbere 
alone ; but truth compels, the courier de- 
mands. " Amerini" of Italy, found in the 
Grand Hotel, Paris, forcible in intelligence, 
fertile in assistance, fruitful in tongues, 
fixed in honesty, has been with us. May 
ho be with you. 
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CB. 
Russia, by W. R. Morfin, M. A. 
Spain, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. 
Sweden and Norway, by F. H. 

Woods. 
•Switzerland, by W. A. P. CooImI^ 

M. A. 

•Turkey-in-Asia, byj. CJfcCoMt 

M.P 
West 'indies, t^ C H. Ede% 
F.R.G.S. 



Australia, by J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald. 
Austria, by D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 
•Canada, by W. Fraser Rac. 
Denmark and Iceland, by £L C. 

Otte. 
Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, B.A. 
Fiance, by Miss M. Roberts. 
Greece, by L. Sergeant, B.A* 
•Holland, by R. L. Pool«. 
Japan, by S. MoGsman. 
•New Zealand. 

•Persia, by Major-Gen. Sir F. Gold- 
smid. 

* Notremdfyet. 

Franc {Maud Jeann^, The following form one Series, small 

post Svo, in onifocm cloth bindings, with gilt edges: — 



Emily's Choice. 5/. 

Hairs Vineyard. 4/. 

John's Wife: A Story of Life in 

South Australia. 4/. 
Marian ; or. The Light of Some 

One's Home. $/. 
Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4/. 



Vermont Vale. y. 

Minnie's MisskHL 4^ 

Little Mercy. ^ 

Beatrice Melton's Discipline. ^ 

No Longer a Child. 4/. 

Golden Gifts. 5/. 

Two Sides to Every Question, p. 



Francis (F,) lVaf\ IVai^es^ and Wanderings^ including a Cruise 
in the '* Lancashire Witch." 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth ertra, 24ff. . 

Froissart {The Boy's). Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, &c By Sidney Lanier. The Volume is 
fully Illustrated, and uniform with *' The Boy's King Arthur.** Ciowa 
Svo, cloth, 71; 6d, 

From Newfoundland to Manitoba ; a Guide through Canada's 
Maritime, Mining, and Prairie Provinces. By W. FRASS& Ras» 
Crown Svo« with several Maps, 6r. 
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QAMES of Patience. See Cadogan, 



Gende L^e (Queen Edition), a vols, in i, small 4to> ds. 
THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price 6f. each ; or in calf extra, price lor. 6d, ; Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, 2x. 6d, 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Fonnation of Character 

of Gentlenaen and Gentlewomen. 

Ahaut in tht World. Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life.*^ 
Like unto Christ, A New Translation of Thomas ^ Kempis* 

" De Imitatione Christi" 

Familiar Words. An Index Verbwum, or Quotation Hand- 
book, ts. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of "The Gentle Life.'* 

The Gentle Life. 2nd Series. 

Ih€ Silent Hour: Essays^ Original and Selected. By the 
Author of "The Gentle life." 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. 

Essays on English Writers^ for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

Other Peaplds Windows. By J. Hain Friswklu 
A Mafis Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



Gilder ( W. If.) Schwatka's Search. Sledging in quest of the 

Franklin Records. Illustrated, 8vo, 12/. 6d. 

GUpin^s Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 

pott 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform with "The Fern 
World," re-issued, ^t. 6d, 

Gordon (J. E, ff.). See '* Four Lectuies on Electric Indue- 

tion,'* " Physical Treatise on Electricity," " Electric Lighting." 

Gouffk. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules GouFFi ; trans« 
uted and adapted for English use by Alphonsr GoOrri, Head 
Pastrycook to ner Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. loi Woodcuts, Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges» 2I. is. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, lox. 6d. 



"BjrterdiraMtti and mom complete woffc oa oeokanr that 



I 



12 Sampson Low, Mars/on^ &» Co^s 

Great Artists. See " Biographies." 

Great Historic Galleries of England {T7ie). Edited by Lord 
Ronald GowER, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Illustrated by 24 large and carefully execated^erman^n^ Photographs 
of some of the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Masters. VoL I., 
imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3dr. VoL 11., with 36 laige 
permanent photographs, 2/. 12s. 6d, 

Great Musicians. Edited by F. Hueffer. A Series of 

Biographies, crown 8vo, 3^. each : — 



Bach. 
•l5eethoven. 
• i (erlioz. 

English Church Com 
posers. 



Schubert 
^Schumann. 
Richard Wagn< 
Weber, 



•Handel. 

•Mendelssohn. 

•Mozart. 

PurcelL 

Rossini. 

* In prtparaihm. 

Green (Ni) A Thousand Years Hence, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Grohmann ( W. A. B.) Camps in the Rockies. 8vo, 1 2X. 6/f. 
Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous FuU-i^age and other Illustrations. la 

8 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24r. This work is re-issued in cheaper 

binding, 8 vols., at lor. 6^. each. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students cl history." — Timet, 

■ — MassorCs School Edition. The 

History of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M. A., 
with Chronological Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professor Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant Mafiter at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, lor. bd. 

Guizofs History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 Full -page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24r each ; re-issue in cheaper binding, lox. (xi. each. 

" For luxury of tvpography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration^ these 
volumes, of which but one has as vet appeared in English, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted." — Times, 

Guyon {Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6j, 



TTANDBOOK to the Charities of London. See Low's. 

Hallow. IV.) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Health Maxims^ 
Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, A,M., M.D. 
Small post 8vo, doth, 2s. 2nd Edition. 
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Harpef's Monthly Magazine. Published Monthly, 160 pages, 
fully Illustrated, u. 

Vol. I. December, 18S0, to May, 1881. 
„ II. May, 1881, to November, 1881. 
,, III. June to November, 1882. 
Super-royal 8vo, &f. dd, each. 

" ' Harper's Magazine ' is so thickly sown with excellent illustrations that to count 
them would be a worK of time ; not that it i& a picture magazine, for the ensravings 
illustrate the text after the manner seen in some of our choicest iditioms titluxt"— 
St. Jameses Gamette, 

" It is so pretty, so bi^, and so cheap. ... An extraordinary shillingsworth— 
z6o large ocuvo pa^es, with over a score of articles, and more than three times as 
many illustrations. ' - Edinburgh Daily Rtview. 

" An amazing shillingsworth . . . combining choice literature of both nations." — 
N^HCwt/crmisL 

Hatton (Joseph) journalistic London: Portraits and En* 
gravings, with letterpress, of Distinguished Writers of the Day. Fcap. 
4to, I2s. 6d, 

Three Recruits, and the Girls they left behind them. 



Small post, 8vo, dr. 

"It hurries us along in unflagging exdtement."— Timn, 

Heart of Africa. Three Years* Travels and Adventures in the 
Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1 87 1. By Dr. 
Georg Schweinfukth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15^. 

Heath (^Francis George). See " Autumnal Leaves," " Bumhara 
Beeches," "Fern Paradise," "Fern W-rld," "Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery," " Our Woodland Trees," " Peasant Life," "Sylvan Spring," 
" Trees and Ferns," " Where to Find Ferns." 

Heber's {Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With upwards 
of 100 beautiiul Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 7/. 6c. 
Morocco, i8x. 6ii, and2if. New and Cheaper £dition, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

Heir of Kilfinnan (77te). By W. H. G. Kingston. With 

Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, js, 6d. ; plainer binding, plaic 
edges, 5/. 

Heldmann {Bernard) Mutiny on Board the Ship " Leander.** 
Small post 8vo, gilt edges, numerous Illustrations, 7^. 6d. 

Henty (G. A.) Winning his Spurs. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5/. 

-^— Comet of Horse ; which see. 

Herrick {Robert) Poetry. Preface by Austin Dobson. With 
numerous Illustrations, by E. A. Abbey. 4to, gilt edges, 42/. 

History of a Crime {The) ; Deposition of an Eye^»iiness. The 
Story of the Coup d*£tat. By Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo, 6r. 



14 Sampson Low^ Marsion^ &* Co^s 

History 0f Ancient Art. Translated from the German of John 
WiNCKELMANN, by JOHN LoDGB, M.D. With ytxj nsmeroas 
Plates and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo^ 36i; 

— England, See Guizot. 

English Literature. See Scherr. 

Fashion. Coloured Plates. 28J. See Chaluimki. 

Froiue. See Guizot. 

■ Russia. See Rambaud. 

Merchant Shipping. See Lindsay; 

United States. 5/^ Bryant. 

History and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by PoTtfcr. With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8vo, 
doth extra, i/. 5x. Second Edition. 

Hitchman {Francis) Public Life of the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. New Edition, with PortraiL Crown 

Holmes (O. IF.) The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
In 2 vols., iSmo, exquisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp 
doth, gilt tops, lOf. 6tf. 

Hoppus (y. D.) Riverside Papers, 2 vols., \2s. 

Hovgaard {A,) See " Nordenskiold's Voyage." 8vo, aix. 

How I Crossed Africa : from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, 

Through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great 2^ambesi 
Affluents, &C.-V0I. I., The King's Rifle. Vol. II., The CoiUaitl 
Family. By Major Serpa Pinto. With 24 full-page and 118 half- 
page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and i large one. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 42J. 

How to get Strong and how to Stay so. By Wiluam Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 
With Illustrations, small post 8vo, 51. 

Hugo {Victor) ''Ninety-Three:* Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Toilers of the Sea, Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s, ; fancy 

boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2j. 6d. ; on large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, los, 6d, 

■ — and his Times. Translated from the French of A, 

Barbou by Ellen E. Frewer. 120 Illustrations, many of them 
from designs by Victor Hugo himself. Super-royal 8vo^ doth extra, 
24J. 

• See " History of a Crime." 
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Hundred Greatest Men (TTie). 8 portfolios, 211. each, or 4 

▼ols., half-morocco, gilt edges, 12 guineas, containing 15 to 20 

Portraits each. See l^low. 

" MemrK. Sampson Low & Co. are about to iksuc an important ' International' 
work, entitled. *THC HUNDRED GREATEST MEN;' beine the Lives and 
Portraits of the loo Greatest Men of Histoiy, divided into Eic^ht Classes, each Class 
to form a Monthly Quarto Volume. I'he Introductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the difierent subjects, the English comributom 
being Dban Stanlry, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Froudb, and Professor Max 
MOllkr: in Germany, Professor Hblmholtz; in France, MM. Tainb and 
Rbnan : and in America, Mr. Embrson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engnmngi.**— Academy, 

Hygiene and Public Health (A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal 8vo vols., cloth. One guinea each. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer, . .S^ 

BiCK£RST£TIi. 



TLLUSTRA TED Text-Books of Art-Education, Edited by 
"^ EdwardJ. PovNTER, R.A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for the use of Students, price 5x. The 
Volumes now ready are : — 

PAINTING, 

Frenoh and Spanisli. 



English and American* 



OlaMlo and Italian. By Percy 

R. Head. 
Oerman, Flemiah, and Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Olaaaio and Early Ohristian. 

Gtothio and Benaiaaanoe. By T. Roger Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique : Egyptian and Greek. | Benaissanoe and If odem. 
Italian Sculptors of the 14t]i and 15th Centuries. 

ORNAMENT. 

I>eooration in Odour. | Arohiteotural Ornament. 

Illustrated Dictionary (An) of Words used in Art and 
Archaeology. Explaining Terms frequently used in Works on 
Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, Colour, Costume, Deco- 
ration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry, Lace, Personal Ornaments, 
Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c., with their Derivations. By J. W. 
MOLLETT, B.A., Officier de rinstmction Publique (France); Author 
of " Life of Rembrandt," &c. Illustrated with 600 Wood Engravings. 
Small 4to, strongly bound in cloth, 15J. 

In my Indian Garden. By Phil Robinson, Author of " Under 

the Punkah." With a Preface by Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, limp doth, 4th Edition, 3/. dd. 



I 

t 

I 



1 6 Saw f son Law, M anion ^ & Co,*s 

Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 
in 27 Vols., Copyrighc, Unabridged, and with the Autlior's Latest 
Revisions, called the ** Geoffrey Crayon " Edition, handsomely printed 
in large square 8vo, on superfine laid paper, and each volume, of 
about 500 pa^es, will be fully Illustrated. 12s, 6d. per vol. Six aisa 
" Lildc Britain." 

■ (*' Americaa Men of Letters.'*} 2X. 6iL 



yAMES {€,) Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. 8vo, 
7J. 6d, 

Johnson (O,) William Lloyd Garrison and his Times. Crown 
8vo, I2X. 6d, 

Jones {Major) The Emigrant^ Friend, A Complete Guide to 
the United States. I^ew Edition. 2x. 6(L 



J^ EM PIS (Tliomas a) Daily Text- Book. Square i6mo, 
L^ 2s. dd, ; interleaved as a Birthday Book, 3X. 6<^ 

Kingston ( W, H. G.). See " Snow-Shoes," " Child of the 

Cavern," "Two Supercargoes," "With Axe and Rifle," '•Begum's 
Fortune," ** Heir of Kilfinnan," ** Dick Chevcley." Each vol., ^-ith 
very numerous Illustrations, square crown i6mo» gilt edges, /x. dd. ; 
plainer binding, plain edges, 51. 



T ADY Silverdal^s Sweetheart. 6s. See Black. 

Lanier. See " Boy's Froissart," " King Arthur,** &c. 

Lansdell {H,) Through Siberia. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30^. ; New 

Edition, very numerous illustrations, 8vo, 15X. 

Larden ( W.) School Course on Heat. Illustrated, crown 8vo, y. 

Lathrop (G, P.) In the Distance. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

Lectures on Architecture. By E. Viollet-le-Duc. Translated 
by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect With 33 Steel Plates and 20Q 
Wood Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, leather back, gilt top, with 
complete Index, 2 vols., 3/. 3r. 

Inland (E. W.) A Holiday in South Africa. Crown 8vo 

I2s. 6d. 
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Library of Religious Poetry, A Collection of the Best Poems 
of all Ages and Tongues. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.!.)., 
and ARTHb*. Oilman, M. A. Royal 8vo, 1036 pp., cloth extra, t'lt 
edges, 2 IX.; re-issue in cheaper binding, lor. 6d. 

Lindsay (W. S) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols. I and 2, iix. ; vols. 3 and 4, 14;. each. 
4 vols, complete for 5ar. 

Little Britain; together with Tlie Spectre Bridegroom^ and A 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely 
New Edition de luxe^ specially suitable for Presentation. Illustrated 
by 120 very fine En;^ravings on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Cooper. 
Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Re-issue, square cro\in 
8vo, cloth, dr. 

Long {Mrs. W, H. C.) Peace and War in the TransvaaL 

i2mo, 3x. 6d, 

Ix>rna Doone. 6j., 31X. 6//., 35 j. See " Blackmore." 

Loufs Select Novelets, Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6//. 

each. 

Friends : a Duet. By £. S. Phelps, Author of *' The Gates 

Ajar." 
Baby Bne : Her Adventures and Misadventures, her Friends 

and her Enemies. By Charles M. Clay. 

The Story of Helen Troy. 
" A pleasant book."— Truth. 

The Clients of Dr. Bemafirins. From the French of Lucien 

BiART, by Mrs. Cashkl Hoey. 

The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 

A Oentleman of Leisure. By Edgar Fawcett. 

Loufs Standard Library of Travel and Adventure, Cro^m 8vo, 
bound uniformly in cloth extra, price is, 6^., except where price is 
given. 

I. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 
a. The WUd North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, CB. 

3. How I found Livingrstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. Throufirh the Dark Continent. By H. M. Stanley. \2s. 6 J. 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, los, 6d,) 

6. Cruise of the Challen^r. By W. J. J. Spry, K.N. 

7. Bximaby's On Horseback througrh Asia Minor. lOr. 6d, 

8. Schweinfurth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols., i^f. 

9. Xarshall's Through America. 

B 



1 8 Sampson LoWy Marston^ &* Co.'s 

Lovfs Standard Novels. Crown 8vo, 6j. each, cloth extra. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

A Dauirhter of Heth. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Kilmeny. A Novel By W. Black. 

I^ady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. BLACK. 

Sunrise. By W. Black. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Christowell, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. BlackmorS* 

Olara Vau^han. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Oradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Brema ; or, My Father's Sin. By R. O. Blackmor]^ 

Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

An English Squire. By Miss Coleridge. 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Fraser- 

Tytler. 
A Story of the Drasronnades ; or, Asylum Christ!. By the Rev. 

E. GiLLIAT, M.A. 

A Laodicean. By Thomas Hardy. 

Far from the Maddinflr Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trumpet Major. By Thomas Hardy. 

Three Becruits. By Joseph Hatton. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cash el Hoey. New Editioo. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Histo^-y of a Crime: The Story of the Coup d'etat. Victor 

Hugo. 
Ninety-xhree. By Victor Hugo. Illustrated. 
Adela Cathcart. By George Mac Donald. 
Quild Court. By George Mac Donald. 
Mary Marston. By George Mac Donald. 
Stephen Archer. New Edition of "Gifts.** By George Mac 

Donald. 
The Vicar's Daughter. By George Mac Donald. 
Weighed and Wanting:. By George Mac Donald. 

\In the Press, 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dry den. By Mrs. MacQUOID. 
My Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers. 
John Holdsworth. IJy W. Clark Russell. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the Qrosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 
The Afgrhan Knife. By R. A. Sternuale. 
My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beech er Stowe. 
Pog-anuc People, Their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. B, Stowe, 
Ben Hur ; a Tale of the Chriat. By Lew. Wallace. 
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Loti^s Handbook to the Charities of London {^Annual). Edited 

and revised to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of "A Guide 
to the Churches of London and its Suburbs,*' &c Paper, \s.\ cloth, 
IX. (kL 



7if AC DONALD (G) Oris. Small post 8vo, 6x. 

See also " Low's Standard Novels.** 

Macgref^or{fohn) ^^ Rob Roy'* on the Baltic, 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2x. 6d, ; cloth, gilt edges, y, dd. 

A TJiousand Miles in the ^^'^ Rob Roy*^ Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2x. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 3/. (ki. 

Description of the " Rob Roy '* Canoe^ with Plans, 



&C, I J. 



The Voyage Alone in the Yawl " Rob Roy."* New 

Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8vo, 5/. ; 
boards, 2x. td, 

Macquoid{Mrs,). See Low's Standard Novels. 

Magazine, See Harper, Union Jack, The Etcher, Men 
OF Mark. 

Magyarland. A Narrative of Travels through the Snouy Car- 

pathians, and Great Alfold of the Magyar. By a Fellow of the Car- 
pathian Society (Diploma of 1881), and Author of ** The Indian Alps." 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, with about 120 Woodcuts from the Author's 
own sketches and drawings, 38/. 

Manitoba : its History , Gro7uth^ and Present Position, By the 
Rev. Professor Bryce, Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 7/. dd, 

Markham (C R^ Hie Threshold of the Unknoivn Region, 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, los, 6d. 

Markham (C, R.) War beiiveen Peru afid Chiliy 1879-188 1. 
Crown 8vo, with four Maps, &c. \Jn preparation. 

Marshall {IV, G,) Through America. New Edition, crown 
8vo, with about 1 00 Illustrations, 'js, dd, 

Martin {y, IV.) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 
Style. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Marvin (Charles) The Russian Advance towards India. 

8vo, i6jr. 



S9 S MJmJ§am Ztfv. Mkrs£fm^ o* Gk. V 




D'U'^'.'aiim . Xcv Fifitif, cms Svo, €s. 

Memoirs ^ MxAxnu ££ Rrmxsat, 1802 — iScS. Br her Gnmd- 

& a. K. PiLTiL re Ejlxt:^at; Seneiac. TrgTsVrd lij 3fxs. Cashel 
H.CT said Xr. J:>s^ Lnua. ^ Fffyinn, ciotk exXza. This 
vas vcE2e& 2^ )tai^i3K de KcaiiEtt dnv the ti»e sbe 
(tcn^ OK tie mac uff niurr aeras vick t&e E^xcas JosephiBe. 
fiLZcf »^csaC3a» B e a^nfn Bg :^ pctvaie Eac erf* BnaifMi Ee^ and 
•mra and pciiccs cf tae ficsc jezxs cf dbe ceatacj. Rrrdatfiaos 

eca great ar^rrif m Rms. Svo^ 2wis.,32f: 

See mls» ** Sekctiao.*' 



Uczas '3S6L 0mi farem^ iaj ff &e jemr\ Eadi Mom is ghren 

BE Freack axd Est^^say vzk 1^ zecqie for Baking ewrj disk 
c:«fnca->nrd, Trz=s^i£ed Sraaft tke Fic»ck of CocmT Busss* bj Mcs. 
^Iattkxv fixagg Crwa Svo^ 51;. 

//^ ^ Jfark: m Gallerf €f C^mUmperarj Ptfrtraiis of the wwst 
Esiaez.1 Met o^ ibc Daj takca irGim. Use, espedaHj for tkis poblka- 
£>.a. pcJoe Lf. 6£ i&^cdilj. Vg^ L to WJLj kandsonaelj bound, 

AIeMMIss*?kM FajmJj (The), 1729 — 1S47. From Letters and 

J-jzr7a:s. Tnrslarcd from tke GoBan of Ssbastiah Hganirt- 

Michael Strogfff. See Vesxe. 

Mitfirrd (Miss). See " Oar Milage:* 

Mi^Jem Etchings ef Celebrated Paintings. 4to, 31X. 6il 

J/f?^^ (y. /FI) mustrated Dictionary of Words used m Art 
aad AFckaec^agy. Small 410^ 15^. 

Marley (H.) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria, The 
2000ch Tofanne of the Tanchnitz CoUectian of Anthocs. i&no^ 2r. 6^. 

Music, See " Great Musicians.*' 



ATARRATIVES of State Trials in the NineUenth Century, 

I ^ Fiist Period : From the Unioo with Ireland to the Death of 
George I V. , 1801— 1830. By G. Lathom Browne, of the Middle Temple, 
Banister-at-Law. 2nd Ediiion, 2 T0I&, crown 8to, doth, 26r. 

Nature and Functions of Art (The) ; and more especially of 
Architectare. By Leopold Eidlitz. Medium 8vo, cloth, 2ij. 

Naval Brigade in South AjHca (The). By Henry. F. Nor- 
BU&Y, CB., RJ^. Crown 8ro, doih extra, lor. (id. 
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New Chills Play (A), Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 
fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

Newfoundland. By Fraser Rae, See "From Newfound- 
land." 

Ne7V Novels, Crown 8vo, cloth, ios,6d. per vol. : — 

The Granvilles. By the Hon. E. Talbot. 3 vols. 

One of Us. By E. Randolph. 

Weighed and Wanting:. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 

Castle Warlock. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 

Under the Downs. By E. GiLLlAT. 3 vols. 

A Stranfrer in a Strange Land. By Lady Clay. 3 vols. 

The Heart of Erin. By Miss Owens Blackburn. 3 vols. 

A Chelsea Householder. 3 vols. 

Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 3 vols. 

The Lady Maud. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. 

Nice and Her Neighbours, By the Rev. Canon Hole, Author 

of " A Book about Roses," " A Little Tour in Ireland," &c. Small 
4to, with numerous choice Illustrations, I2J. 6^. 

Noah's Ark, A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural History, 
By Phil Robinson. Small post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds, From the French of E. Muller. 

Containing many Full-page Illustrations by Philippoteaux- Squ.'ire 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, yx. 6</. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 

Nordenskiold's Voyage around Asia and Europe, A Popular 
Account of the North- East Passage of the "Vega." By Lieut. A. 
HovGAARD, of the Royal Danish Navy, and member of the ** Vega" 
Expedition. 8vo, with about 50 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 2ix. 

Nordhoff (^C) California, for Health^ Pleasure^ and Residence^ 
New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, I2x. dd. 

Nothing to Wear ; and Two Millions, By W. A. Butleu. 
New Edition. Small post Svo, in stiff coloured wrapper, u. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of ). 217 Coloured Pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, 6s, 

r\FF to the Wilds: A Story for Boys. By G. Manvillb 

^ Fenn. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, ^s. 6d, 

Old-Fashioned Girl, See Alcott. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor, By Capt Fred Burnaby. 
2 vols., 8vo, 38/. Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, lor. 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Josnu^ Reynolds. Fcap.» dolh extra. 
New lildiiioa^the 3rd, with Illustrations, 51. 
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Our Village, By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Eni^ravtng, and 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts. 
Crown 4lOy doth, gilt edges, 21/. ; dieaper buniiag, io«. 64I. 

Our lVo(HiJand Trees, By F. G. Heath. Large post 8vo, 

cloth, gill edges, uniform with ** Fern World " and '* Fern Paradise," 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcut^ doth, gilt edges, izr. 6d. New 
Edition. About 600 pages. 

Outlines of Ornament in ail Styles, A Work of Reference for 

the Architect, Art Manufacturer, Decorative Artist, and Practical 
Painter. By W. and G. A. AuDSLEY, Fellows of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Only a limited number have been printed and 
the stones destroyed. Small folio, 60 plate% with introductory text, 
cloth gilt, 31J. td, 

pALLISER (Afrs,) A History of Lace, from the Earliest 

•* Period. A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, 
upwards of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs. I voL, 8vo, i/. \s, 

' Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo, i/. ix, 

The China Collectot^s Pocket Cofnpanion, With up- 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp doth, 5r. 

Pathways of Palestine : a Descriptive Tour through the Holy 
Land. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. Illustrated with 44 per- 
manent Photojjraphs. (The Photographs are large, and roost perfect 
Specimens of the Art.) Vols. I. and II., folio, gilt edges, 31J. 6^. 
each. 

Peasant Life in the West of England, By Francis George 
Heath, Author of •* Sylvan Spring," "The Fern World." Crown 
8vo, 400 pp. (with Facsimile of Autograph Letter from Loid 
Beaconsneld to the Author, written December 28, 18S0), lor. 6^/. 

Petites Le(;ons de Conversation ei de Grammaire : Oral and 
Conversational Method ; the most Useful Topics <^ Conversation. 
By F. JULiEN. Cloth, y, td. 

Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier, 

Physical 7 realise on Electricity and Magnetism, By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. New Edition. \In preparation. 

Poems of the Inner Life, Chiefly from Modem Authors. 

Small 8vo, y. 

Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. Crown 8vo, doth, 6x. 
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Folar Expeditions, See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan, 
Nares, and Nordenskiold. 

Poynter {Edward J,, E,A,). See " Illustrated Text-books." 
Prudence : a Story of Esthetic London. By Lucy K Lillie. 

Small 8vo, 5x. 

Publisher^ Circular (The) ^ and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 3^. 

Pyrenees {The). By Henry Blackburn. With 100 Illustra- 
tions by GusTAVE DOR^ corrected to i88l. Crown 8vo^ 'js, 6d. 

T?AE (F.) Newfoundland. See " From.* 

Redford (G.) Ancient Sculpture, Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Reid{T. W,) Land of the Fey. Post 8vo, los td. 

Remusat {Madame de). See " Memoirs of," " Selection.** 

Richter {Jean Paul), The Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and Miscel- 
laneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries, on Litera- 
ture, &c. ; for the first time published from Autograph Manuscripts. 
By J. P. Richter, Ph. Dr., Hon. Member of the Royal and Imperial 
Academy of Rome, &c. 2 vols. , imperial 8vo, containing about 200 
Drawings m Autotype Reproductions, and numerous other Illustrations. 
Price Eight Guineas to Subscribers. After publication the price will 
be Twelve Guineas. 



— Italian Art in the National Gallery. 4to. Illustrated. 

Cloth gilt, 2/. 2x.; half-morocco, uncut, 2/. I2r. 6d, 

Robifison {Phil), See " In my Indian Garden," " Under the 
Punkali," "Noah's Ark," "Sinners and Saints." 

Rose {y.) Complete Practical Machinist New Edition, X2mo, 
i2f. 6d, 

Rose Library { The), Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 

volume, IX. ; cloth, 2r. 6d. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated— 
Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to " Little Women." 
Little Men. By L. M. Alcopt. Dble. vol., 2j. ; cloth gilt. 3/. 6J, 
An Old- Fashioned OirL By Louisa M. Alcott. Double vol., 

2x.; cloth, ys, 6d. 
Work. A Story of Experience. By L. M. Alcott. 
Besrinningr Airaia. Sequel to '* Work." By L. M. ALCOTT, 
Btowe (Mrs. H B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 
■ The Minister's Wooing. 
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J^ose Library {continued): — 

Btowe (BIrs. H. B.) We and our Neifirhboara. Double voL, 2J 

clodi, 3J. dd, 

My Wife and I. Double vol., 7s. ; cloth gilt, 3^. 6tU 

Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. 
My Study Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 
The Guardian AnffeL By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
My Summer in a Garden. By C. D. Warner. 
Dred. Mrs Beecher Stowe. Dble. vol, zs, ; cloth gilt, 3^. dd. 
Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 
I Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. 

Farm I^eflrends. By Will Carleton. 
The Clients of Dr. Bemaarius. 2 parts, I x. each. 
The Undiscovered Country. • By W. D. Howells. 
Baby Bue. By C. M. Clay. 

The Bose in Bloom. By L. M. Alcott. 2j. ; cloth gilt, 3J. 6</. 
Biffht Cousins. By L. M. Alcott. zs, \ cloth gilt, y. 6d, 
TXnder the Lilacs. By L. M. Alcott. 2x. ; cloth gilt, 3^. 6J, 
Silver Pitchers. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Jemmy's Cruise in the "Pinafore," and other Tales. By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 2X.5 cloth gilt, y, dd, 
;|ack and Jill. By Louisa M. Alcoit. zs. ; cloth gilt, 3J. 6</. 
Hitherto. By the Author of the ** Gayworthys." 2 vols., u. each. 
Friends : a Duet. By E. Stuart Phelps. 
A Gentleman of Leisure. A NoveL By Edgar Fawcett. 
The Story of Helen Troy. 

Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales. 

Translated from the Norwegian of P. Chr. Asbjornsen. With ico 
Illustrations after drawings by Norwegian Artists, and an Introduction 
by E. W. Gosse. Imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7x. 6d, 

Rousselet (Louis) Son of the Constable of France, Small post 

8vo, numerous Illustrations, 51. 

' The Drummer Boy : a Story of the Days of Washington, 

Small post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 5^. 

Russell ( W, Clark) The Lady Maud, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

3 1 J. 6d, 
See also Low's Standard Novels and Wreck. 

Russell {IV, H.y LL,D,) Ht^perothen: Notes from the Western 
World. A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1881. By 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24r. 

The Tour of the Pnnce of Wales in Lndia, By 

W. H. Russell, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by Sydney P. Hall, 
M.A. Super- royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, ^zs, 6d,; Large 
Paper Edition, 84J. 

Russian Literature, See "Turner." 
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^AINTS and their Symbols : A Companion in the Churches 
*^ and Picture Galleries of Europe. With Illustrations. Royal i6mo, 
cloth extra, y, 6d, 

Scherr {Prof, y,) History of English Literature. Translated 
from the German. Crown 8vo, &r. 6d. 

Schuyler {Eugene). Th^ Life of Peter the Great By Eugene 
Schuyler, Author of "Turkestan." 2 vols., demy 8vo. 

[In preparation, 

Scott {Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy, 4to, 31^. dd. 

Selection from the Letters of Madame de Remusat to her Husband 
and Son, from 1804 to 181 3. From the French, by Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY and Mr. John Lillie. In i vol., demy 8vo (uniform with 
the "Memoirs of Madame de Remusat," 2 vols.), cloth extra, idr. 

Senior {Nassau IV.) Coni^rscUions and journals in Egypt and 
Malta. 2 vols., 8vo, 24^. 

These volumes contain conversations with Said Pasha, Achim Bey, 
Hekekyan Bey, the Patriarch, M. De Lessees, M. St. Hilaike, 
Sir Frederick Bruce, Sir Adrian Dingli, and many other remark- 
able people. 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India^ and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Stern dale, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 2\s, 

Shadbolt (5.) The Afghan Campaigns of 1878— 1880. By 
Sydney Shadbolt, Joint Author of ** The South African Campaijjn 
of 1879." 2 vols., royal quarto, cloth extra, 3/. 3j. 

Shooting: its Appliances^ Practice^ and Purpose, By James 

Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A., Author of "Scottish Field 

Sports," &C. New Edition, revised with additions. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, ^s. 6d, 

"The book is admirable in every way. .... We wish it every success " — Globs. 
"A verA' complete treatise. .... Likely to take high rank as an authority oa 
shooting " — Datiy Newu 

Sikes { Wirt), Rambles and Studies in Old South Wales. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i8r. 

Silent Hour ( The), See " Gentle Life Series." 

Silver Sockets {The); and other Shadows of Redemption, 
Eighteen Sermons preached in Christ Church, Hampstead, by the 
Rev. C. H. Waller. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6x. 

Sinners and Saints: a Tour across the United States of 
America, and Round them. By Phil Robinson. [In the Press, 

Sir Roi^er de Coverley, Re-imprinted from the " Spectator." 
With 135 Woodcuts, and steel Frontispiece specially designed and 
engraved for the Work. Small fcap. 4to^ 6r. 
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Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries, By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Dem^ 
8vo, 6th Edition, i8j. 

■ The Chaldean Account of Genesis, By the late G. 
Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6th Edition, idf 
Al entirely New Edition, completely revised and re-written by the 
Rey. Professor Sayce, Queen's College, Oxford. Deray 8vo, i8j. 

Smith {y. Moyr\ See "Ancient Greek Female Costume." 

Snow-Shoes and Canoes ; or, the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6^. ; plainer binding, y. 

South African Campaign, 1879 {77ie), Compiled by J. P. 
MACKINNON (formerly 72nd Highlanders), and S. H. Shaduolt; 
and dedicated, by permission, to Field- M arshal H.R.H. The Duke 
of Cambridge. Containing a portrait and biography of every ofHcer 
killed in the campaign. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 2/. lOf. 

South Kensington Museum. Vol. II., 2 is. 

Stack {£,) Six Months in Persia. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 

Stanley (//. M.) How I Found Livingstone. Crown 8vo, doth 
extra, ^s, 6d. ; large Paper Edition, lor. 6d. 

■ ^^ My KalulUy' Prince, King, and Slave. A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown 8vo, about 430 pp., with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, ys. 6d. 

■ — Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, i6f. 

Tlirough the Dark Continent. Cheaper Edition, 



crown 8vo I2J. dd. 

State Trials. See " Narratives.'* 

Stenhouse (Mrs,) An Englishwoman in Utah. Crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

Stoker {Bram) Under tlie Sunset, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Story without an End, From the German of Carov^, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, is, 6d. 



square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2s. 6d. 



Stoufe {Mrs, Beecher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boards, 2j. Cloth, 
gilt edges, y, 6d, 
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Stozve (Afrs Beechei) Footsteps of the Master. With Illustrations 
and red borders. Small post 8vo^ cloth extra, (a, 

Geography^ with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 45. 6dl 



Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, is.; Library Edition, 

Bettys Bright Idea. is. 



My Wife and I; or^ Harry Hendersar^s History. 

Small post Svoy doth extra, 6j.* 

Minister's Wooing. $s ; Copyright Series, is. 6 J.; cl.> 2s.* 

Old Town Folk. dj. ; Cheap Edition, 2S. dd, 

Old Toitm Fireside Stories, Cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Our Folks at Poganuc. 65. 

We and our Neighbours. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 6s. 



Sequel to ''My Wife and I."* 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post &vo, 3*. 6</. 



Cheap Edition^ \s. 6d. and 2s. 

Queer Little People. is.\ cloth, 2s. 

Chimney Comer. 15. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

The Ptarl cf Orr's Island. Crown 8vo, 5x.* 



Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 

Chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpres& Demy 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 251. 

Students French Examiner. By F. Julien, Author of " Petites 
Lemons de Conversation ct de Grammaire.'* Square cr. Svo, cloth, 2s. 

Studies in the Theory of Descent. By Dr. Aua Weismann, 
Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated and edited by 
Raphael Meldola, F.C.S., Secretary of the Entomological Society 
of London. Part I. — '*On the Seasonal Dimorphism of Butterflies,^ 
containing Ori^^inal Communications by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalburgh. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. I. (to Sub- 
scribers for the whole work only), &x. ; Part II. (6 coloured plates)^ i6s. ; 
Part 1II.» 6s. Complete, 2 vols., 40s. 

Siir^ean^s Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War. By 

I>r. Friedrich Esmarcii, Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. 

Numerous Coloured Plates and Illustrations, 8vo^ strongly bound, 

1/. &r. 

* Sm aU» Rote Libiary. 
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Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 

13 Coloured Plates, drawn by F. E. Hulmb, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of ** Familiar Wild Flowers;" by 1 6 full-page, and more than 
loo other Wood Engravings. Large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, I2s,6d. 

"J^AHTTL By Lady Brassey, Author of the " Voyage of 

•* the Sunbeam/*. With 31 Autotype Illustrations after Photos, by 
Colonel Stuart-Wortley. Fcap. 4to, very tastefully bound, 21J. 

Taine {ff. A.) ^^ Les Orients de la France ConUmporainc.^^ 
Translated by John Durand. 

Vol. I. The Anoient Begrime. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6x. 
VoL 2. The French Bevolution. Vol. i . do. 
VoL 3. Do. do. Vol. 2. do. 

lauchnitz^s English Editions of German Authors » Each 
volume, cloth flexible, 2r. ; or sewed, ix. (icU (Catalogues post free 
on application.) 

. (^,) German and English Dictionary. Cloth, ij. 6^1; 

roan, 2x. 

French and Engksh Dictionary. Paper, is. 6d.; 



cloth, 2x. ; roan, 2s. 6d. 

Italian and English Dictionary. Paper, \s. 6d.; cloth, 



2s. ; roan, 2s, 6d, 

- Spanish and English. Paper, ix. dd. ; cloth, aj. : roan. 



2r. (id. 

Taylor ( W. Af,) Paul the Missionary. Crown 8 vo, *js, 6d. 

Thausing {Prof.) Preparation of Malt and the Fabrication of 
Beer. 8vo, 451. 

Thomas a Kempis. See " Birthday Book." 

Thompson {Emma) Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote. Fcap. 
8vo, y. 6d. 

Thoreau. By Sanborn. (American Men of Letters.) Crown 

8vo, 2x. dd. 

TJirough America ; or^ Nine Months in the United States. By 
W. G. Marshall, M.A. With nearly 100 Woodcuts of Views of 
Utah country and the famous Yosemite Valley ; The Giant Trees, 
New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c. ; containing a full account 
of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during h's visits to Salt Lake 
City in 1878 and 1879. Demy 8vo, 2ix. ; che'^p edition, crown 8vo, 
7j. dd. 

Through the Dark Continent : The Sources of the Nile ; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By H. M. Stanley. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, with some of the Illustrations and Maps^ 
I2J-. 6^ 
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Through Siberia, By the Rev. Henry I^ansdell. Illustrated 
with about 30 En<;ravings» 2 Route Maps, and Photograph ol the 
Author, in Fish-skin Costume of the Gilyaks on the Lower Amur. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 30*. Cheaper Edition, i vol., 15J. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India, See Russell. 

Trees and Ferns, By F. G. Heath. Crovm 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, with numerous Illustrations, 3J. (id, 
** A charming little volume." — La$ui and Water. 

Tristram {^Rev. Canon) Pathways of Palestine : A Descriptive 
Tour through the Holy Land First Series. Illustrated by 44 Per- 
manent Photographs. 2 vols., folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31J. td, 
each. 

Turner (^Edward) Studies in Russian Literature, (The Author 
is English Tutor in the University of St. Petersburgh.) Crown 8vo, 
8j. U. 

Two Supercargoes {Tlie) ; or. Adventures in Savage Africa, 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Full-page Illustra ions. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloih extra, gilt edges, jx. (ii, ; plainer bmding, 5^. 



r JNDER the Punkah, By Phil Robinson, Author of " In 

^^ my Indian Garden.** Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 5j. 

Union Jack ( The), Every Boy's Paper, Edited by G. A. 
H ENTY and Bernard Heldmann. One Penny Weekly, Montlily dd. 
Vol. I., New Series. 

The Opening Numbers will contain : — 

Serial Storib.s. 

Straight : Jack Archer ■ Way in the World. By G. A. Henty. 
Spis-ipott's Sohool Days : A Tale uf Dr. Merriman's. By Cuthblr r 

Bedk. 
Sweet Flower ; or, Bed Skins and Pale Faces. By Percy B. 

St. John. 
Under the Meteor Flaff. By tiARRY Colli ngwood. 
The White Tisrer. By Louis Bousslnard. Illustrated. 
A Couple of Scamps. By Bernard Heldmann. 
Also a Serial Story by R. Mountney Jephson. 

Vols. II. and III., 4to, 7^. dd. \ gilt edges, 8j. 



J/INCENT (F.) Norsk, Lapp, and Finn. By Frank 

•^ Vincent, Jun., Author of " The Land of the WTiite Elephant,** 
"Through and Through the Tropics," &c. 8vo, cloth, with Frontis* 
piece and Map, I2j. 

Vivian (A, F,) Wanderings in the Western Land. 3rd Edition, 








IToL, 
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JJ/AlTARUiVA: A Story of New Zealand Life. By 
'^'^ Alexander Bathgate, Author of "Colonial Experiences.** 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5x. 

Waller {Rev. C. IT.) TJu Names on the Gates of Pearly 
and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 67. 

— — A Grammar atid Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 
the Greek Testament Compiled from BrUder*s Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. Part I. The Grammar. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 2x. (uL Part li. The Vocabulary, zs. dd. 

Adoption and the Covenant, Some Thoughts on 



Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
See also " Silver Sockets." 



Wanderings South by East : a Descriptive Record of Four Years 

of Travel in the less known Countries and Islands of the Southern 
and Eastern Hemispheres. By Walter Coote. 8vo, with very 
numerous Illustrations and a Map, 2ij. 

Wartur (C. D.) Bcuk-log Studies. Boards, ix. 6//.; cloth, 25. 

— ^ Mummies and Moslems. 8vo, cloth, 1 2 j. 

Washington Innn^s Little Britain. Square crown Svo, ds. 

Weaving. See ** History and Principles.'* 

Webster. (American Men of Letters.) iSmo, 2s. 6d. 

Weismann {A.) Studies in tJie Theory of Descent. 2 vols., Svo, 
40f. 

Where to Find Ferns. By F. G. Heath, Author of " The 

Fern World,*' &c. ; with a Special Chapter on the Ferns round 
London ; Lists ol Fern Stations, and Descriptions of Ferns and Fern 
Habitats throughout the British Isles. Crown Svo, cloth, price Js. 

White (Rhoda E.) From Infancy to Womanhood. A Book of 
Instruction fur Young Mothers. Crown Svo, cloth, lar. 6</. 

White {R. G.) England Without and Within. New Edition, 

crown Svo, ioj. 6d. 

Whit/ier {/. G.) The King's Missive^ and later Poems. i8mo, 
choice parchment cover, 3^. 6d. This book contains all the Poems 
written by Mr. Whittier since the publication of ** Hazel Blossoms.** 

^^— The Whittier Birthdav Book. Extracts from the 
Author's writings, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Uniform 
with the ** Kmerson Birthday Book." Square i6mo, very choice 
binding, y. 6<t. 



5^ Scn^ix/v Lrr. .V^r-srm, ^ C^Js Usf cf P^kaiims. 



' - "il« Fim:er7 rr Sa:i:siTiiMJL 1 7 Co' Dcrivi PLares. 410. 

^•111.^ -.-^ At SbUi n J^rrxmz* a^fc.'orf P'v^euiffmal Assisiamct, 

IT "J^-^Iab. 'kssiizxar; Ar,-.c3a. Jk. Fcsp^ S^o^ cl<ac!i Eaip^ ix. 
JTr-r/-.- "F. E. Zsrvj jf Jl'^^rzjms S^aeatxc^rs, With c^hl 

#ri*i .-^jar x«r j?if> (/w ^ SFistirm /V^irarr. Br W. H. G. 
SL'^vjf- ^ \r.;ii 3IX3ISOS IlJacrxzifjCJk. a4[=uc crown Sto^ doUi 

ecr%^!ft ?^fev 7-- ^^ i puxiacr hra'— jgy 5.'. 

il-wC^T^fC Z>^ LZ^rCi ImirvihL^-m tf ike SfuJjr cf Inter^ 
sucircol Lx-r : Ssapei ss xs Aii a TracrsTig and m Historical 

Wrr^ /r ri«f C'^Tsrrawr: Br W. Clark Russell, Author of 

~ " .-.r.T •£ .-Miir^.-r^. vlijef 3»Liie,* " A Sailor's Sveaheut," 4c. 6k. 
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